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A few of the features which will make THE DESIGNER durin 
and so valuable to women in every walk of life and i 


Se 


& the coming months 6 readable 
n every sphere of activity: 


| The Fashion Department. This is without a rival for authority and completeness. Every woman who 
| | wishes to be povned correctly will find THE Desicner a true Buide. Every woman who sews will find 
| 

ki 


invaluable suggestions in the « Review of the Month,"* and in the special, practical articles on.Dressmaking, 
Millinery and all kindred subjects. a 


y month by the Rev. Charles F. 
Goss, the Cincinnati clergyman whose writings are so well and favorably known. ‘These articles will be . 


9 || Pia. 

Hl “The Optimist” will be the heading of a two-page article contributed ever 
filled with counsel and good cheer, but will not be a bit “<sermony.”” 
‘J 


HT The Housekeeper will be the name of a department under which Tue Desicxer will take up ina really 
HT practical way problems of all kinds relating to the home. Experts on Cogkery, The Care of the House, 
il House Furnishing, and so forth, will contfibute articles on these topics. 

Helps Along the Way and Tue Designer's other famous chapter «* The Mother's Advisor Clubs, ** sill 
H) P y 
, 


be continued. These departments, and the others like them, 


are strong factors in making THe Desidyee 
‘«the magazine of real use to women.”” 


zs 


tl : 
| Books and Literature will be treated ina particularly interesting fashion by a well-known scholar.  Partic- 
| ulars of this book plan will be published later, but we can say here that the competitive feature of it is sure 
; to enlist the interest of every reader of the magazine. 
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About the Price 


i n ever, but the price wilf remain the 
Tue Desicner for the next year ay be Digg! ait pret bah) on rated. 2 rend 
se ty-nve cents to Canadian subs ) , 3 
cla Ae cont Ait ivi hin the form of entertainment 
i i iny ’s a sure dividend every month in the 

5 rice. It is an investment that pays a sur th att 
y itd comfort, for THe Destcner is filled with your wants, filled with your needs, a 
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a cake of Ivory Soap has been dis- ¥ 
are the pride of the household—the OCCUPATION 


solved, a bowl of cold water for rins- 

piano, for example; the silver; the cut ing, a couple of clean cloths and a 
glass and the furniture. polishing cloth. With these, any 

It is for cleaning just such articlesas = woman, in the course of two or t 

these that Ivory Soap is admirably days, can accomplish wonders. 
Much valuable information about certain sfecial uses of Ivory Sas 

copy of which will be malled to anyone who will ask for it, 
Soap . 
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V \ a well-dressed woman appeals to me, I 
judge of her style more by intuition than t 
any knowledge of what she has done in order 
to make herself attractive to my masculine eye. 

A woman must be neat—that is the only 
thing upon which I insist. We men can be 
slouchy if we choose, but women must—they 
must—be neat. A slouchy woman would reform 
at once if she knew what men think of her. 
(My wife says that a man has no more business 

to be slouchy than a woman, and I dare say she is tight.) 

Elegance of line, tasteful color, suitableness of fabric; 

all these contribute to the ensemble that goes to the make- 
up of a well-dressed woman, and she who thinks that the 
most annoticing masculine eye is not pleased by successful 
efforts along sartorial lines is perhaps missing a chance to 
make herself attractive. 


“To be well-dressed doth ofttimes supersede the rest.” 


A well-dressed woman contributes to the beauty of 
the world, 
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LITTLE past the middle of the average dictionary 
A there is a word defined as follows: 

“Condition of being elementary; freedom 
from elaborateness, wament, formality, or variety 
of detail; absence o: tation; freedom from artful- 
ness, cunning, duplicity, affectation or pretension; 
sincerity; unaffec 44 

And again, from er viewpoint: 

“Deficiency of intelligence or good sense.” 

Of course the word defined is “‘ simplicity,”’—the 
crowning greatness of great people. While the large 
majority of simple people are not otherwise great, there 
never was a truly great person who was not in the 
essentials characterized by simplicity, Affectation of 
any sort is loathsome to the large mind and heart. 

Now this repulsion of true greatness from things 
not simple is by no means a matter of chance nor even 
of taste. It is a wonderful fact in life and in nature. 
The clementary is the forceful; beauty unadorned is 
indeed adorned the most; honest, straightforward 
dealing is the wisdom of the ages, and affectation non- 
sense of the most obnoxious variety. It is better to 
be simple as those having a “deficiency of intelligence 
or good sense,” rather than complex with the com- 
plexity of the artful and the cunning. 

Simplicity is about the most important thing there 
is in about every phase of life—in dress, in manner, in. 
speech, in action. It is about the most important 
thing to youth and to age. ‘To youth beeause—well, 
in dress, for example, there is no more pathetic sight 
than the elaborately dressed girl; no truer indication 
of ignorant parentage. It is doubtful if the very 
young lady who stifies as best she may her sad little 
envious feelings toward her richer schoolmates, would 
feel so badly if she could extract from the future the 
knowledge that experience must surely bring her. 

But she cannot be expected fully to appreciate the 
significance of her good fortune in being forced to wear 
plain dresses, because the important lessons of life 
are learned in the hard school of experience which she 
has not yet attended. So her misplaced envy is not 
irritating to the onlooker, any more than is the 
absurdity of the overdressed girl, she who in the words 
of the melodrama is “more to be pitied than scorned.” 

But it is impossible to exercise this same tolerance 
toward grown women. A very few years of active 
contact with the world should establish correct pro- 
portions. Women of sense understand that almost 
every sin against so-called style may be forgiven them 
if they dress so simply that their simplicity itself 
becomes a style. 

If proof were needed of the superior beauty to be 
found in simple clothes as opposed to elaborate, the 
whole trend of the dressmaker’s art would provide 
such proof. It is no longer fashionable to be “fussy.” 
And as there will ever be a large contingent who must 
be fashionable or die, it is to be hoped that at last the 


necessity will bear good fruit. We will accept the 
results without haggling over causes. It is enough 
that for one reason or another, simplicity in dress has 
become more common So, those of you who have 
not yet fallen into line, lay away your superfluous 
ruffles and panels and layers of lace and pipings of rib- 
bon and rows of jet, your bunches of jangling jewelry 
and hair ornaments! Oh, for a gun to go after the 
women who put little knobs of things in their hair! 
Little silk buns and velvet biscuits, choux of this and 
bows of that! If you are not already insignificant to 
look at, dear ladies, and are determined to be so, just 
go in for hair ornaments! 

But if lack of simplicity in dress is hateful, how 
much more so is ostentatious thought and action? 
Ostentatious dress may be the result of environment, 
lack of education, even poverty—for sometimes we 
must wear what we can get to wear. But thought 
and action are of the soul, whose wealth is increased 
by being one’s self or whose poverty by trying to be 
some one else. 

To people of real ability, falling into pretension of 
any sort is what falling from grace is to the orthodox 
religionist, who grieves for his fault and prays to do 
better. 

It is pretentious, self-conscious, to talk other than 
naturally, to use foreign phrases, pompous expres- 
sions, borrowed accent or inflexion. It is pretentious 
to color one’s speech with one’s self, to emphasize the 
personal. A few times in the course of a life persons 
meet whose sympathies are such that in uneovering 
them all to each other they know the most lovely of 
human experiences. But such men and women eom- 
monly hold in check their deeper thoughts and emo- 
tions. They have no meeting ground with people 
who tell you everything about themselves to which 
you may be induced to listen. 

Here is a test of simplicity for a certain great class 
of folks—employers, those who in any relation what- 
ever have men and women under them. Does your 
authority please you inordinately? Do you plume 
yourself that this business is yours, these people here 
to obey you? ‘There is no simplicity then in you! 
Perhaps you forget that you inherited the wealth 
which gives you position, that you are not yourself a 
man of parts. Are you the mistress of an establish- 
ment with servants at your call? Are you even deal- 
ing to-day only with your laundress? She will know be- 
fore night whether you area pretentious person or one 
whose simplicity makes her poe Sh to deference. 

Ah! there’s a word for you—deference! Small 
people love it! Big people, when necessary, command 
and are obeyed. They are put in places of ruling, and 
they rule. But for little dignities, petty demanding of 
distinction between their position and the position of 
those under them, they have no time. 

Srupuicity! 
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HE variety of 
materials used 
in this season’s 

iresses is almobt 
astonishing in its ex- 
tent. Velvets in soft 
and silky textures, 
silk-finish wool ma- 
terials, such as cash- 
mere, albatross and 
henrietta in the new 
qualities ;chiffon 
broadcloth, and the 
large variety of voiles, 
*mousselines, crépes, 
chiffons, laces, nets, 
wm the heavy and light 
Weight silks and the 
novelty silk, satin, 
velvet and chenille 
mixtures make a 
splendid array. 

_ Whatever material 
is used, theidea which 
It carries out is that 
of graceful, sweeping 
lines, The modified 
Empire model with 
the one, two, three 
or four piece circu- 
lar skirt seems best 
for the development 
of the reception and 
evening gown. At 
the same time some of 
the prettiest: models 
are In the regular 
gored and_plaited 
skirt. Chiffon cloth 
over a delicate taffeta 
is charming in a 
many-plaited 
design. 

The bodice has 
oftentimes the sleeve 
and waist in one, but 
perhaps the most 
noticeable feature is 
some effect of drapery 
in the same color as 
the rest of the dress, 
but of a different ma- 
terial. A white 
liberty satingownhad 
a bertha in surplice 
effect of mousselinede 
soie. A velvet Empire 
model gown had the 
velvet revers clever- 
ly combined with 
écru lace, 

The colors in these 
gowns are exquisite. 
Among theshades are 
yellow, corn color, 
tea-rose, mustard, 
delicate and dull 
shades of gray. dif- 
ferent tones of vio- 
let, garnet and green. 


‘ae 


LADIES’ DRESS 
NO. 2875, in Ment 
um Sweep or Rounp 
LENGTH, consisting 
of a waist in over# 
blouse style, and at 
eight-gored skirt. 
The model is of Hava- 
na-brown chiffon voile 
with satin folds of 
darker brown. The 
yoke and sleeves are 
of écru batiste with 
an application of lace. 
The other model is of 
reseda-green biroad- 
cloth with trimming 
folds of the same and” 
embroidered cream 
mull for yoke and_ 
sleeves, with folds of ~ 
mull on the sleeves. 
Silk embroidered in 
geranium-red and 
bronze thread out- 
lines the yoke. 

The charm of this 
costume is its sim- 
plicity of style and 
its adaptation to the 
use of many grades of 
material. A delicate 
colored French erépe, 
albatross or soft hen- 
rietta might be used 
appropriately for a 

retty house dress. 

The introduction of 
trimming between the 
plates is a novel and 
attractive feature. 

Other suitable mate- 
rials are marquisette, 
erépe and heavier 
silks. Oriental em- 

broidery or soutache 
may be used in 
trimming. 

A figure view on 

page 299 shows a dif- 
ferent development. 


Ladies’ dress No, 2875 
is in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, 
price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size re- 
quires without folds 
eleven and one-quarter 
yards of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, 
eight yards thirty-six 
inches, or six and three- 
eighth yards forty-four 
inches; for folds, two 
and one-eighth yards 
twenty-two inches, or 
one yard forty-four in- 
ches, with one yard of 
net forty-five inches, 
and one and three- 
eighth yards of braid. 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE 
DRESS NO. 2902, 
IN Sweep or Rounp 
Lenatu. Suitable 
materials for this 
dress are velvet, silks 
and broadcloth. In 
the model, chiffon 
velvet with silk braid, 
Oriental lace and 
filet are the ma- 
terials used. The 
tucked waist with 
sleeves and bodice in 
one is in over-blouse 
effect. The shaped 
bertha is of Oriental 
lace, and filet is used 
for the yoke and 
undersleeves. 

The other model 
was designed in gray 
silk voile with messa- 
line under sleeves. It 
is suggested that mes- 
saline also edge the 
tucks. 

A very effective 
dress in this design 
might be evolved 
from chiffon broad- 
cloth with a bertha 
of rich Japanese em- 
broidery. Pale blue 
with a darker shade 
for the trimming 
would be pretty, or 
pale yellow cloth with 
buff satin. 

The embroidery 
suggested for this is 
the band trimming, 
French, Persian, or 
Japanese. Some of 
the best effects are got 
with the bright col- 
ors or metal thread 
on a dark ground. 


Ladics’ Empire dress 
No. 2902 is in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty- 
twoinches bust measure, 
price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size re- 
quires for sweep length 
thirteen and three- 
quarteryardsof material 
twenty-two inches, or 
seven and three-cighth 
yards forty-four inches. 
For shorter length, 
twelve and one-quarter 
yards twenty-two in- 
ches, eight and seven- 
eighth yards thirty-six 
inches, or six and seven- 
eighth yards forty-four 
inches, with three- 
quarter yard net forty- 
five inches, and three- 
quarter yard all-over 
lace eighteen inches. 
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that its purposé best classifies it. The even- 
ing wrap lends itself to many charming de- 
velopments which have been fully déscribed 
in the December issue. Then there is the 
semi-dress coat, the suit coat, and é¢oat for 
automobile wear and like outings. For the 
vs latter heavy, rough suitings, covert cloth, ker- 
sey, fur and fur cloth are used. The designs 
may be along the lines of the French models with 
sleeves and coat in one, or the utility coat, a long 
tailored garment, double breasted and with regula- 
tion coat sleeves. Then there are also models 
trimmed having the Japanese extension armhole, or 
with the mandarin over-sleeve. 

A semi-dress coat may be of material contrasting 
with the skirt, may have its trimming of velvet, or of 
Japanese, Persian and French designs. It may be 
heavily braided, and also worn with a vest. The 
sleeves of these coats are usually three-quarter length 
or shorter, and the length of the coat is just above or 
below the knee, oftentimes pointed in front or in back 
or both, and is sometimes quite short. The semi- 
dress coat may also be of the same material as the 
skirt, and worn with a waist in the same color. 

The strictly tailored suit coat or separate jacket has 
velvet collar and cuffs with slight additional trimming 
of narrow. braid in a contrasting shade, generally 
black. These coats extend below the hip and may be 
somewhat cut away except in the case of the box-coat, 
which generally has the straight edge and is in many 
cases untrimmed. The short fur coat in hip length 
has been deseribed in the December DesiGNmr, and is 
varied by the use of fur cloth or other novelty fabrics. 
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LADIES’ SEMI-FITTING COAT No 2871 in 31-Incu 
Lenora. The coat is combined with LADIES’ ELEVEN- 
GORED SKIRT No. 2867. This is a typical example of the 
semi-fitting coat just mentioned. It has the simple stitch 
finishing. In the two developments here shown one was 
made of brown cheviot blending into olive-green with a 
turn-down collar of matching brown velvet; the other of 
gray broadcloth. The skirt is described on page 296. Ladies’ 
coat No, 2871 is in eight sizes, from thirty 


HE term coat has such a wide range of meaning $3353" 
* : 
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two to forty-six 
thirty-six-inch 
size requires two and three-quarter yards forty four inc hes, 
or two and three-cighth yards fifty-four inches. 


inches bust measure, price 15 cents. J 


LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED cx IAT No. 2856 rx 34- 
Incn Lenera 1s Compt pb with LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED 
PUCKED SIDE-PL AITED SKIRT, No. 2860 1 Rounp or 
Suorrer Lenaru. This coat is good for broadeloth, ¢ heviot, 
worsted and novelty 
with 


itings, the model covert cloth 
castor velvet r and cuffs was chosen. For 


scription of the skirt see page 2908 Ladies’ coat No, 23 
in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six ine 

ure, price 15 cents. The thirty- i 
and one-quarter yards } 


hes bust meas- 
six-inch size requires three 
of material forty-four inches wide, 

t yards fifty-four inches, with one- 
half yard of velvet twenty inches, 


or two and five-eighth 


hm L ADIES? COAT WITH VEST, No. 2880, ann LADIES’ 
THREE OR F« UR PIBCE CIRCULAR SKIRT, No. 2882. 
IN Mepium Swrer or RounpLeneatu. Good forstriped and 
pla : Pg or velvet. The model is of a fine stripe 
novelty in a dark shade of mahogany, trir l with di rol« 
silk braid, with eu: Saran ee 


‘ 
; d, & vest of rough silk novelty in the same a 
. rade, Che coat, tapering to a point in the back, is fitted to a3 
the figure and has a shaped cape and rolling collar. The .. C#, 
cuffs Join the sleeves and are faced with silk. The skirt is el, 
deseribed on page 298. Ladies’ Coat No, 2880 is in seven x =< 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure “34 sin HE BESSON ° — ; me 
o vi ‘Ty . Pier . . Se a ; ¢ 
esr 15 cents. The thirty six-inch size re juires five and & ae eee masta Lie 
one-half yards of material twenty-seven inches wide. or aT. ~~, COAT 2880; SKIRT 2882 COAT 2856; SKIRT 2860 
three and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches, 79 | 
Lapies’ Coat 2871 axp Lapties’ Skint 2867 , 
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HE blouse-waist of this year illustrates the ad- 
vantage of combining different materials in the 
same garment. There are almost numberless 
laces, Oriental and French trimmings, messalines 
chiffons, crépes, silks, velvets, and cloth fabrics 
which provide wide choice in the creation of the 
waist. Cloth is combined with lace and velvet 

; velvet with chiffon and lace. Chiffon is used with 
satin and net; satin with mousseline de soie. 

The over-blouse idea is sugge 
waists of this order. Sometimes this js only in the yoke 
chemisette, or vest. Revers, the Japanese armhole the 
surplice, the bertha, and an occasional draping of ™m. 
terial, are all variations of the same idea. . 

_The color scheme is rich and harmonious, usually in 
different shades of the same color. A distinctive bit of 
contrasting shade is allowed only when not interferin 
with the artistic ensemble. Simple shades, bale 
rose-pink, corn-color, yellow and white are often among 
the prettiest displayed, while on the other hand the 


dull and unusual colors which may broadly be classified 
with autumn shades are extremely effective, 


sted in almost all of the 


Me Under this 
1eading are purple garnet, bronze green, and old gold 


White, cream and other delicate shades are in almost 
every case for becomingness used near the face. With 
very few exceptions this delicate toned fabric is some 
form of lace or net. 
Then there is the whole lace or net waist. 
figured net with a small yoke of cluny lace and revers of 
the same. Crocheted medallions are applied in irregular 
deep yoke effect. Another net waist has fine tuc : 
the yoke and narrow tucked folds of mousseline de soie 
facing the sleeve-bands forming the upper half of th 
collar. The lace waists are in delicate patterns, as wi fr 
as of the heavier Irish and Oriental designs, 3 5 


One is of 


ks in 


ESCRIPTIONS. TADIES’ SHIRRED WAIST No. 2892. 
A charming blouge of corn color satin royal with shirred 
chiffon in the sdme tone combined with the satin, Sus- 
penders of lace insertion are gathered in at the waist. All- 
over lace may be used for long cuffs and high neck. 

Ladies’ Waist 2892 is in six sizes, from ‘thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty- 
six-inch size requies two and one-half yards of material 
twenty-two inches ;one and three-quarter yards thirty- 
six inches; or one and one-half yards forty-four inches, with 

one and one-quarter yards of chiffon, one and one-quarter yards of 
all-over lace cighteen inches, twelve and three-cighth yards of 
insertion and one and one-quarter yards of edging. 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST No. 2873, TUCKED IN SLOT SEAM 
EFFECT. Of wool crépe hand-embroidered. Equally good in silk 
with lace insertion or Persian trimming. The sleeves may have the 
long or shorter cuffs, 

Ladies’ Waist, 2873 is in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires 
four and one-quarter yards of material twenty-two inches wide, two 
and one-quarter yards thirty-six inches; or two and one-eighth yards 
forty-four inches with four and one-half yards of insertion. 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST No. 2857, WITH CHEMISETTE-VEST 
AND THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES. Green-and-black 
plaid silk with chemisette and sleeve bands of green taffeta was 
here used. Black silk edges the extension tabs and turn-back cuffs. 

Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 2857 is in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size 
requires three yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
two and three-quarter yards thirty-six inches, or one and 
three-quarter yards forty-four inches, with one yard of 
tucking eighteen inches. 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST No. 2862. Of nattier-blue 
French flannel with linen cuffs and collar. The waist is 
shirred to the yoke, cut with a back seam. 

Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 2862 is in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires three and three-quarter yards of 
material twenty-four inches wide, two and three-quarter 
yards thirty-six inches, or two and one-quarter yards forty- 
four inches. 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST No. 2884. Tailored 
waist of linen with regular shirt cuffs and neck-band, or it can 
be made with Dutch collar and turn-back cuffs. The closing 
is at the left of the center. 

Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 2884 is in six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty- 
six-inch size requires four and three-eighth yards of material 
twenty-four inches wide, two and seven-eighth yards thirty- 
six inches, or two and three-eighth yards forty-four inches. 
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HE shirt-waist repres 
dressy waists which 
suit. These waists gre made oO 
terials and in y styles. Silks, wools, 
silk-and-wool mixtures, challis, voiles, cotton 
cheviots, madras, batiste and lawns are only 
a few of the fabrics, 
Among the silks the striking models are 
plaids and Roman stripes, pompadour pat- 
terns, Persian designs, plain louisines and taffetas in 
many qualities. A light-weight figured flannel or a 
dotted challis makes up in novel designs. The sheer 
wash fabrics approach very nearly the more dressy 
blouse-waist. 

As soon as the waist departs from the severe shirt 
lines, white or other light color is 
near the face, carrying out the 
This is usually in some forn 
muslins, lace and silk are us 3 
which may take the form of the chemisette-vest. 
This may have a ruffling of the 


sheer material edged 
with lace and finished at the neck with a chou or bow 


een with a striking green- 
aply made with plaits or 
tucks and finished in scallops at the yoke. Another 
plaid waist in red and black has revers in wide Roman 
stripes in the same color. 
A challis with a small black polka dot has a white 
tucked batiste yoke, and below this on the challis are 
three open squares of black messaline, which is also 
introduced on the sleeve-bands. 
The strictly tailored waist will be very popular 
even though so many variations from it are found. 
Stripes as well as plaids are used in these designs. 
One very attractive pattern is the open line square. 
Dark blue on white is very pretty in this, while laven- 
der in a fine-stripe madras is charming worn with a 
soft silk bow-tie in the same color. This waist is 
tucked, side or box plaited in yoke depth, or stitched 
as far as the belt. These designs are made with regu- 
lar shirt sleeves and cuffs. They are worn with white 
linen turn-down collars, which look extremely well 
with single or double bow-ties in color to match the 
suit or hat. Then, too, there are many pretty and 
novel designs in other neckwear. The sleeve of the 
less severe waist is in three-quarter and full length, 


Ss the whole class of less 
> worn with the tailored 
f many ma- 
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s ‘8. LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. No. 2858 
WITH, Coun a One design of olive silk 
and tucked chemisette-vest of cream mull, The other is 
of blue and natural-color linen with white lawn vest. : 
Ladies’ shirt-waist No. 2858 is in seven sizes, 7 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, ee 
cents, The thirty-tix-inch size requires three an ~ 
half yards of material twenty-four inches on = 
one-cighth yards thirty-six inches, with seven-eighth ya 
of tucking eighteen inches wide. 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST No, 2865. Designs of white 
iste and silk-warp henrietta, ; Prt 
Otacer eee No, 2865 is in seven sizes, from thirty -two - 
forty-four inches bust measure, price 15 cents, The pr Ronee 
size requires three and one-quarter yards of material - icy a Wi 
inches wide, or two and one-quarter yards thirty-six inches t 


ist is joined to a yoke 

LADIES’ WAIST No, 2879. ‘The tucked waist is join y 
on which the bertha is applied. Designs in messaline, titted lace, 
silk insertion with edging, and crépe de Chine and lace er 
Ladies’ waist, No. 2879 is in six sizes, from thirty-two to fo abs 

inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size req 
four and [one-quarter yards twenty-two inches wide, Fin 
and three-quarter yards thirty-six inches, with five-eighth 
yards all-over lace eighteen inches wide, five and one-quar- 
ter yards of insertion and six and five-eighth yards of edging. 


LADIES’ TUCKED WAIST No. 2887. ; This waist is in 
Japanese over-blouse effect, the sleeves being joined to the 
lining. Oriental embroidery, filet lace, gold thread e collar, s 
cuffs and front of the waist were combined with cloth in one 
model. The other is of silk with lace insertion. ‘ 

Ladies’ waist No. 2887 is in six sizes, from ae to 
forty-two inches bust measure, price 15 cents, The : 4 
six-inch size requires four yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards forty-four inches, with one and one- 
half yards of all-over lace eighteen inches, two a Lata 
eighth yards of insertion and seven-cighth yards o h 


rN i blue 

LADIES’ WAIST No. 2889. One design of pale- 
liberty satin, filet, and lace edging; the other of per 
cloth, Oriental lace and edging, all-over lace for ‘as: e = 
long cuffs, with apple-green panne facing the round ays 
The waist is tucked down the center front and is !ai te 
graduated plaits. Gathered ruffles are a on 
sleeves. Lace is applied in straps over the shoule x8. 4 

Ladies’ waist No. 2889 is in Sa kare ca - 
forty-two inches bust measure, price 5 cents, The 5 
six-inch size requires three and three-eighth yards oer _ 
inches, or two and seven-eighth yards forty-four ine a , lag 
one and three-eighth yards of wide insertion, five and 
eighth yards of narrow insertion and six yards of edging. 


ESCRIPTIONS, with the quantities, of skirts No. 
2860, No, 2882, No. 2894 and No. 2876 are to be 

found on page 298, 
LADIES’ ELEVEN-GORED SKIRT No. 2867, 
iN Rounp or Ssorten Lenora, wira Lappep 
Seams. Of blue-and-red cheviot, with several 
rows of blue stitching on the lapped seams, 
Broadcloth, light-weight kersey, worsted, corduroy 

and velvet are suitable. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 2867 is in nine sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist measure and thirty-seven to fifty- 
nine inches hip measure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four- 
inch size requires seven and five-eighth yards twenty-seven 
inches, four and one-quarter yards forty-four inches, or 
three and five-eighth yards fifty-four inches. 


ADIES’ EIGHT-GORED PLAITED SKIRT No. 2870, 
IN Rounp or Suorter Lenoru. The model is made of 
black broadcloth, The plaitsin the back, front and over 
the hips are arranged to form simulated box plaits, Other 
suitable materials for this design are wool poplin, voile, 
novelty suitings, cheviot, worsted and velvet, A doth 
waist in plaits and tucks might be worn with this skirt. 
Ladies’ skirt No. 2870 is in seven sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-two inches waist measure, corresponding to thirty- 
seven to fifty-three inches hip measure, price 15 cents. 
The twenty-four-inch size requires ten and one-quarter 
yards of material twenty-two inches wide, six yards forty- 
four inches, or four and three-quarter yards fifty-four in- 
ches. The lower edge of this skirt in round length measures 
four and five-eighth yards. 


TN ESCRIPTIONS, with the quantities, of skirts No. 
BR 2910 and No. 2005 are to be found on page 298, 
LADIES’ TWO-PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT 
No, 2897, 1x Consace on Reaunation Sry.r, AND 
vry IN Meptum Sweep or Rounp Lexorn. <A very 
good model for the three-piece suit or reception 
gown. Good for novelty fabrics, broadcloth and 
velvet. The design in corsage style is of old-yellow 
chiffon broadcloth, and the other of a fine-striped blue- 
und-green novelty, The lower edge in round length meas- 
ures four and three-eighth yards, 

Ladies’ skirt No, 2897 is in six sizes, from twenty-two to 
thirty-two inches waist measure, corresponding to thirty- 
nine to fifty-three inches hip measure, price 15 eents. The 
twenty-four-inch size requires eight yards of material twen- 
ty-four inches wide, five and three-quarter yards 
inches, or five and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches, f 
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ADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT No. 2903, In Sweep 
on Rounp Lenora. This skirt may be made with or 
without the trimming band. In the sweep length apricot 
henrietta was used, and in the other design treacle panama 
with a stitched shaped band of the same, and wood 
buttons covered with dull-finish gold-brown silk. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 2903 is in eight sizes, from twenty-two to 
thirty-six inches waist measure, corresponding to thirty-nine 
to fifty-nine inches hip measure, price 15 cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires for sweep length seven and one-quar- 
ter yards of material twenty-four inches wide, four and five- 
eighth yards forty-four inches or four yards fifty-four inches. 
Lower edge is three and seven-eighth yards. For round 
length with band, eight yards twenty-four inches, five and 
one-eighth yards forty-four inches, or three and seven- 
eighth yards fifty-four inches. The lower edge of this skirt 
in round length measures three and three-quarter yards, 
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THE DESIGNER 


HE increasing beauty of the skirts is largely due to the increasing grace of patterns and the greater 
range of choice in materials. Walking skirts, generally in the side or umbrella plaited model, 
fit smoothly over the hips and flare gracefully at the foot. These are anywhere from four inches 
above the ground to round length and longer. The skirts for evening wear and afternoon, if not 
plaited, are cut in clinging lines with the flare below the knee which the circular design always suggests. 

Many of the soft, rich materials of one color or in mixed shades are smooth in finish, while others 
have the rougher surface, such as tweeds, cheviot and worsted. Two typical colors are smoke- 


gray and Naples yellow. 


LADIES’ SIX-PIECE SKIRT No. 2876, in Medium Sweep 
and Round Length, and in Tunic Effect. This skirt is very 
good for broadcloth and velvet. Cherry chiffon broadcloth 
was used in the model. The back gore is in one piece, and the 
tunic effect is derived from the joining of the upper and lower 
portions of the side gores. Ladies’ skirt No. 2876 is in 
eight sizes,4rom twenty to thirty-four inches waist meas- 
ure, corresponding to thirty-seven to fifty-six inches hip 
measure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires 
nine and three-quarter yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide, five and five-eighth yards forty-four inches, or five and 
one-eighth yards fifty-four inches wide. The lower edge of 
the skirt in round length measures four and seven-cighth 
yards. 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED, TUCKED SIDE-PLAITED 
SKIRT No. 2860, in Round or Shorter Length. This de- 
sign was developed in tan silk voile with pipings on the tucks 
of brown silk ribbon. The front gore, consisting of two plaits, 
is in panel effect. Excellent materials for this skirt are 
chiffon broadcloth, serge and light-weight suitings. A 
figure view on page 299 shows a different development. 
Ladies’ skirt No. 2860 is in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist measure, corresponding to thirty-seven to 
fifty-three inches hip measure, price 15 cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires eleven and three-quarter yards of 
material twenty-two inches wide, six and three-quarter 
yards forty-four inches, or five and seven-eighth yards fifty- 
four inches wide, with eleven and three-eighth yards of rib- 


bon for pipings. The lower edge of the skirt in round length 
measures five yards, 


LADIES’ THREE OR FOUR PIECE CIRCULAR 
SKIRT No. 2882, in Medium Sweep or Round Length. In 
a four-piece development the skirt has a seam down the 
center front. For such a design plaid cut on the bias is 
suggested. New rose chiffon broadcloth with a shaped band 
of the same was used in the model. A good effect is derived 
from fancy braid set on the folds. Suitable materials are 
wool marquisette, liberty satin, cashmere and silk crépe. 
Ladies’ skirt No, 2882 isin seyen sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist measure, corresponding to thirty-seven to 
fifty-three inches hip measure, price 15 cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires, with the band, eight and seven-eighth 
yards of material twenty-two inches wide, four and three- 
quarter yards forty-four inches, or four and one-quarter 
yards fifty-four inches wide; and for the skirt without the 
band, four and one-half yards of material forty-four inches 
wide, or four yards fifty-four inches. The lower edge of the 
skirt in round length measures four and one-eighth yards. 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED PLAITED SKIRT No. 2894, in 
Round or Shorter Length. Suitable materials for this skirt 
are broadcloth, panama, wool poplin, cheviot, velvet and 
silk. The model is made up in smoke-gray cheviot with black 
soutache braid. The plaits are stitched below hip depth, 
those in the front gore forming simulated box plaits. The 
braid is applied under the edges of the paits. Ladies’ skirt 
No. 2894 is in eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-six inches 
waist measure, corresponding to thirty-nine to fitty-nine 
inches hip measure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires eight and one-quarter yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, five and one-half yards forty-four inches, or 
four and one-half yards fifty-four inches wide, with seven 
yards of braid. The lower edge of the skirt in round length 
measures four and one-half yards. 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED PLAITED SKIRT No. 2910, 
in Round or Shorter Length. Wool poplin, wool marqui- 
sette, panama, novelty tweeds, cheviots, worsted, and striped 
broadcloth are good for this design. A fine blue-and-brown 
plaid broadcloth was used in the model, with trimming folds 
of thesame. These folds may be omitted if desired, or be of 
contrasting material. Ladies’ skirt No. 2910 is in eight 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist measure, 
corresponding to thirty-seven to fifty-six inches hip meas 
ure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires 
without the bands, eight and seven-eighth yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide, five and three-cighth yards forty- 
four inches, or four and seven-eighth yards fifty-four inches. 
For the bands, one and three-quarter yards twenty-two 
inches wide, one yard forty-four inches, or seven-eighth 
yard fifty-four inches. The lower edge of the skirt in round 
length measures four and five-eighth yards. 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED MATERNITY SKIRT No. 2905, 
in Sweep or Round Length. This skirt is laid in tucks whieh 
are lapped over, and form simulated box plaits in the back, 
over the hips, and at each side of the center front. The 
material under the tucks is allowed for enlarging as required. 
Suitable materials are cashmere, wool crépe, mohair, henrietts 
cloth and silk. With skirts of soft materials.such as have 
just been mentioned, waists of the same materials may be 
worn, as also of batiste, louisine, and habutai silk, erépe de 
Chine, plain and figured flannel.. Ladies’ skirt No, 2905 is 
in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist mea 
ure, corresponding to thirty-seven to fifty-six inches hip 
measure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size require 
nine and three-eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, six and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches, or five 
and three-quarter yards fifty-four inches wide. 


LADIES’ DRESS 2875, LADIES’ COAT 2856 anno SKIRT 2860, 
oF Crtre Meteor anv Ficurep Net with of BROADCLOTH WITH COLLAR FACED IN 


TAFFETA TRIMMING CONTRASTING VELVET 
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is made with a fitted lining and under-arm gore. 


A full-length or three-quarter sleeve may — 


used. The other wrapper is made without lining and fits the figure easily. It has a sim 


shaped rolling collar and turn-back cuffs. 


Fulness at the waist in the back is disposed of I 


300 
¢ E simplicity of design in both of these wrappers will appeal to the woman who seeks comfort. 0 


means of an inverted box plait. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER No. 2907, 1s Suorr Sweep or 
Rovunp Lenarn. In one design, castor and old-rose striped 
Scotch flannel, with natural linen collar and sleeve bands 
buttonholed and embroidered in old-rose silk, were the 
materials used. The otheris of gray henrietta with standing 
collar and cuffs of the same. 

Ladies’ wrapper No, 2907 is in nine sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-eight inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires ten and seven-eighth yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, eight and one-quarter 
yards thirty-six inches, or six and three-quarter yards forty- 
four inches, with one-quarter yard linen twenty-seven inches. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER No. 2904, 1x Snort Sweep o 
Rounp Lenera. A printed Japanese silk was used i 
one model of this wrapper and cashmere in the othe 
Small pearl buttons were used in both. The sleeves ar 
moderately full and are gathered into the shaped cuffs 
Cotton erépe with a dark-blue pattern, and stitched in blu 
would be good in this design. 

Ladies’ wrapper No. 2904 is in nine sizes, from thirty 
two to forty-eight inches bust measure, price l5cents. Th 
thirty-six-inch size requires eleven and three-quarter yard 
twenty-seven inches wide, eight and one-half yards thirty 
six inches, or six and seven-eighth yards forty-four inche 


HIS dressing-sack 
| flowing sleeves 


and is suitable for muslin, moreen or silk. 


, ADIES’ DRESSING-SACK No, 2901. Nine sizes, from 
Hirty-two to forty-eight. inches bust measure, price 15 
tents. The thirty-six-inch size requires two and one-half 

s thirty-six inches’ wide, with six and three-quarter 

aed ribbon. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE NIGHTGOWN 
6. 2909. Five sizes, from thirty to forty-six inches bust 

measure, price 15 cents. The thirty-eight-inch size re- 


quires four and seven-eighth yards thirty-<ix inches, with 
one. and seven-eighth yards of insertion and one and 
: @-quarter yards of edging. LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE 
? ‘0. 289. Six sizes, from ten to fifteen inches, price 10 
cents. The twelve-inch size requires one and five-eighth 
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; of albatross or flannel, may be made with one or two collars and bishop or’ 

The nightgown has no seams over the shoulders. Long-cloth, insertion, bead- 
| ing and edging were used. The dress sleeve is suitable for silk or eloth, and may be in full 
ii length, or shorter. A double box plait is formed at the top. The petticoat is made with a yoke 


yards of material twenty-two inches wide, or seven-eighth 
yard forty-four inches, with five-eighth yard of all-over 
lace eighteen inches. LADIES’ FIVE-GORED PETTI- 
COAT No. 2834, ix Rouny or Suorrer Lenern, with 
Crrecunar Yoke, Srraigur or Bras Fiounce anp Rur- 
Firs, Eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-six in- 
ches waist measure, and thirty-nine to fifty-nine inches 
hip measure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
requires, with flounces, cight and one-eighth yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide, with nine and one-quarter 
yards, of edging. Without flounces, five and seven-eighth 
yards of material thirty-six inches. 
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ORSET COVERS form a necessary and at the same time attractive part of a@ woman's wardrobe. 
The two designs below illustrated have been chosen as examples of different yet equally desirable 
styles. The brassiére will be found by m ny to answer a long felt want, and with the fashionable 
figure of to-day is indispensable to the stouter woman. The otherdesign of corset cover and skirt in 
Princess style does away with superfluous fulness over the hips. There area few gathers in the back and 
at each side of the front panel. This design isextremely pretty in the sheer white wash fabrics and silk. 


LADIES’ COMBINATION CORSET COVER AND LADIES’ BRASSIERE OR BUST SUPPORTING 
UNDERSKIRT No. 2898, in Princess Sryte, The corset CORSET COVER No. 2906. The particular cut and num- 
and skirt are joined by’a band except for the front portion ber of pieces in this corset cover insure a perfect fit. The 
which is in one piece. The material used was Persian closing is formed by the crossing of the two back pieces, to 
lawn with embroidery insertion and edging. When desired, the ends of which tape or ribbon is joined and tied in front. 
the panel may be a wide strip of embroidery. Ladies’ A button and buttonhole at the upper crossing give further 
Combination Corset Cover and Underskirt 2898 is in eight snugness to the garment. A heavy long-cloth was used in 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price the design. Ladies’ Corset Cover No. 2906 is in seven sizes, 
15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and one- from thirty-six to forty-eight inches bust measure, price 10 
half yards thirty-six inches wide, nine yards of insertion,four cents. The forty-inch size requires one yard of material 
of edging, and three and one-cighth yards of beading thirty-six inches wide, or seven-eighth yard forty-five. 


STYLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


HAT shall the young girl wear? Sometimes tume just as that of her older sister. Other smooth- 
this question of the school girl’s and débu- finished fabries suggestive of the same developments 
tante’s wardrobe is not as easilysettled as are the regular and silk-weave henrietta, cashmere, 


that of a much older or con- 
cs siderably younger person. 

One has a horror of the over- 

dressed damsel in an uncer- 

tain glory of uncurled feath- 
ers, much boa about the neck, a gar- 
ment in the most perishable of per- 
ishable shades, and lastly, shoes that 
are absurd. 

There is the other extreme, the 
young girl who is always dressed in 
strietly servieeable colors and cuts. 
She, if the real truth were known, has 
an imagination and loves pretty things. 

There are many beautiful colors and 
fabrics, which, if not over-trimmed 
or too elaborately made, are becoming and 
appropriate. Among these are garnet, 
crushed strawberry, tea-rose, gold-brown, 
horse-chestnut, red-brown, shades of gray, 
of blue, and of green and many plaids. 
Geranium is attractive in certain combina- 
tions,—a touch of yellow as well. 


Broadcloth may make up the girl’s cos- 2893 


MISSES’ FIVE-GORED PLAITED SKIRT No. 2893. 
This skirt has proved to be one of the best models for a suit 
skirt and models which are appropriate for dressy and house 
wear. It may be made with or without the trimming folds. 
With the folds, however, it makes a very smart skirt for a 
suit. The fabrics chosen for the designs shown on this page 
were old-rose chiffon broadcloth, with trimming folds of the 
same, and pretty green eolienne in the untrimmed design. 
The front gore has the fashionable pauel effect, and at the 
joining of every gore two side plaits are laid. Other suitable 
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2898, Missxs’ 
Piatrep Skirt 


and a rougher fabrie—wool poplin. 
The finely striped cloth and shadow 
plaid novelties are excellent, and are 
generally trimmed, usually with con- 
trasting material or color, if only a 
very little. 

One of the prettiest, simplest, and 
most inexpensive house dresses may 
be made of cardinal French crépe 
albatross with a yoke of cardinal chif- 
fon velvet, a band of the same on the 
sleeves, velvet-covered buttons on the 
bodice and in groups of three on the 
plaits of the skirt. 

Suits are always correct, and are in 
easy fitting lines, Two different and 
suitable designs are the box-coat with plain 
gores, side or box-plaited skirt, and the other, 
the semi-fitting coat, quite short, just below 
the hips, or almost to the knees. This coat 
may be of the same color and materials as the 
skirt, or plain and the skirt in mixed design. 

Trimming or some novelty in the making 
is the usual order for the young girl’s coat. 


5 


Five-Gorep 


materials are wool batiste, wool, erépe, cashmere, voile, silk, 
light-weight velvets and also the sheer wash fabrics such as 
mull, batiste, organdy, and plain and figured lawns. 

Misses’ Skirt 2893 is in four sizes, from fourteen to seven- 
teen years, price 15 cents. The fifteen-year size requires 
without folds five yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, four and one-eighth yards forty-four inches, or three _ 
yards fifty-four inches and with folds two and one-half yards 
twenty-seven inches; one and five-eighth yards forty-four 
inches, or one and three-eighth yards fifty-four inches. 
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(i, MISSES’ DRESS N fib / MISSES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST DRESS i MISSES’ DIRESS No, 2869, constsTING OF A 
fi MISSES’ 25S NO. 2864, ronsisvine or | NJ SSES’ TUCKED & 288 NO. 2863, 2 : ' D 1 I re : on ‘eestor! 
Te Waser mr Oven-Brover Srvue, aps MriGonen a i se rt ( KED SAIL( R DRESS NO. ‘ ff No. 2866, wirt a Seven-Gorep Skirt. De- | Waisr anp AN ATracnep Torre-Prece Tuckrep 
4 Site Tenaaathe SG” oe | > — AN _ ATTACHED F ive-Gored Skimrr. The ) ] veloped in olive-green rep cloth and worn with Sxrer. ‘The waist is shirred at the joining of the 
ll itple dodged allt ce Jopann, wt) : Agee has a lining nd the skirt is 4 a green plaid tie and white linen cuffs, The waist ' yoke and has two large tucks ever the shoulders. 
(i arwholea cutsae and with Ab trimipiieg fold Nk i tig a s which in the front simulate box is laid in backward-turning tucks with a box i White batiste embroidered in cotton, with valen- 
on the dit MS cena ee P mre ue serge trimmed with narrow black plait in the center. The closing is in the back ciennes lace insertion was used in one design, 
iH material used was garnet broadcloth, with ribbon ¢ soutache was the material used, and the dress between two groups of tucking. On each seam { and India silk for the dress withous => iigume 
ss trimming and all-over lace. Misses’ dress 2864 is Maen exiting and o silver bulls 


Other colors as well as blue in serge, 
ing or panama may be 
Misses’ dress 


of the skirt is a plait stitched below hip depth. | cuffs. Page 309 shows _ difforens development. 
The introduction of a belt with a buckle is Q *Misses’ dress 2869 is in four sizes, from four- 
a good feature. Misses’ dress No. 2866 is in teen to seventeen years, price 15 cents. eh. 
four sizes, from fourteen to seventeen years, fifteen-year size bite. eight and ons-signth 
price 15 cents. The fifteen-year size requires yards of material twenty-four inches wide, six and 
eight and one-eighth yards of material twen#- one-quarter yards thirty-six inches, or Aigo andi} 
four inches wide, four and three-quarter yards one-quarter yards forty-four inches, and sixteen 
thirty-six inches, or four yards forty-four inches. and three-quarter yards of insertion. 


in four sizes, from fourteen to seventeen years, j\k 

price 15 cents. The fifteen-year size without folds, i} 

requires three and seven-eighth yards forty-four Tk 
a 


flannel, suit- 
used to good advantage. 
2863 is in four sizes, from fourteen 
price 15 cents. The fifteen- 


> 
: ; ; Ay) year size requi ix ¢ i r ma 
lace cighteen inches wide, and seven and seven- t} yea © requires six and one-eighth yards of ma- 

Sih terial thirty-six inches wide, or four and seven- 


eighth yards of insertion For folds, two y: wy i anc 

} : x 5, yards ] eighth yards forty- i i i 

twenty-two inches, or one yard forty-four inches. is) three-quarter ea ate ~ ~~ ; 
ys braid, 


i 
IT is worn with | 

> 

4] 


‘ s ; to seventeen vea 
inches wide, with seven-eighth yard of all-over ee 


ee 


Sak 


HE dress below illustrated is the regular Peter Thompson with a side-plaited skirt. 
the model of blue serge, black belting and a black tie are worn. 
brass and the emblem is embroidered in red. The coat shown has 

The seams at the sides are left open. 

broadcloth, kersey, and worsted. The collar and cuffs may be of contrasting material. 


mandarin style. 


MISSES’ Di JUBLE-BREASTED COAT No, 2886, 


Pucked in Slot-Seam Effect. Brown cheviot with silk 


stitching and brown buttons was used in this design 
he coat has a rolling collar and turn-back cuffs, 


—— > Ow .s : . . 
Misses’ coat 2886 is in four sizes, from fourteen to 


seventeen years, price 15 cents. The fifteen-year size 


requires seven and one-eighth yards of mate 


rial twenty- 
seve J; 


n inches wide, or four yards fifty-four inches 


wale, 
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With 
The, buttons are dull 

ile sleeve cap in 
Suitable materials are cheviot 


MISSES’ SAILOR DRESS No. 2899, (Consisting of a 


Blouse Slipped over the Head, and a Seven-Gored 
1.03 se 1 
Plaited Skirt.) Of blue serge with yoke facing. The 


2 are joined to the extension armholes. Misses’ 
Sailor Dress 2899 is in four sizes, from fourteen to 
seventeen years, price 15 cents 


require. 


sleeves 


: The fifteen-year size 
uires six and seven-eighth yards thirty-six inches, 
or five and one-half yards forty-four inches 


— 


MISSES’ CORSET COVER No, 2890, Suippep over 
roe Heap, The corset cover above illustrated is in 
its simple lines suitable for a young girl. It has un- 
der-arm seams, The material here used was Persian 
lawn with embroidery beading and valenciennes edg- 
ing Misses’ corset cover 2890 is in five sizes, from 
thirteen to seventeen years, price 10 cents. The fif- 
teen-year size requires one yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide, with three yards of edging and two yards 
of beading for stay and to trim, 
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HE novelty*of this corset cover and its extreme simplicity are features which make_ it 

e model, It slips on over the head and the gathers are held in place at the 
tape through the casing. Another good feature is the length below the waist- } 
ceeps the corset coverin place. ‘This pattern is suitable for any of the sheer wash 


? 


MISSES COAT No, 2886, 1x Stor Sram evrecr. 
The front view of this coat is given on the opposite 
page. It is here developed in covert cloth with the 
sleeves slightly shorter than full length. The design is 
suitable for development in the soft fur fabrics, 


Misses’ coat No. 2886 is in four sizes, from fourteen 
to seventeen years, price 15 cents. The fifteen-year 
size requires seven and one-eighth yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, four and seven-eighth yards 
forty-four inches, or four yards fifty-four inches. 


7 j , | 
' 
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HE dress at the left is of white serge. The slashing for the ribbon or braid’and the stitching en. J, a 
below the hips in the plaited skirt are good features. In the guimpe dress of cadette blue 4 GOP PS ata ete > Sets >see = = “= a 
} henrietta cloth trimmed with white silk braid, the Japanese extension atmholes are very 1 ; 
i popular, The guimpe may be of the dress material or of the usual white wash fabrics. | : ; as ; 
| FKither dress is effective of linen, cashmere, novelty mixtures, plain or flowered silk. 


+ SF ~oOc * 
Pome, DRESS No. 2891, with an ArTracuep GIRLS’ TUCKED 
SOUR-GORED Skirt. Thi , - 4 - 
ton hai 4 KIRT. This dress may be made with of a Guimpe and an Over-Bl 
oak, .- iree-quarter sleeves, It is in over-blouse Straight Skirt). Girls’ D st “ag vith on Ae 1 
ect. The waist is laid i 3 = - Girls’ Dress No. 2895 is in seven si ; ; 
Girls’ Dres: N. egs in groups of small tucks. from six to twelve years, pr 15 aoa 1 vo nines cg 
SS No, 28f 3} “VEN Size< . Ps : yes » Price 15 cents " . - 
twelve years, price 15 ¢ ae 4 "The. peer from Six to size requires for the gulmpe two mt fiv scan a 
quires four ¢ "4 é ents, 1¢ nine-year size re- twenty inches, one and one-} f ’ ive-eight ’ yards 
ine “be my ‘ one-half yards of material twenty-seven with one and thr pp. f yards thirty-six inches, 
hes wide,three and one-half yards thirty-six i ; : iree-cighth yards of insertion: for the 
or two and seven-cighth yards forty y nches, dress, three and seven-e hth vard ;f 2 
four and five-e &hth yards forty-four inches, with or two and one Bath yards twenty-four inches, |i *'= BOYS’ SUIT 2883, or Brown ann Wuite Sence 
ir and five-eighth yards of braid. two and sey P se reed yards forty-four inches, with 
F; Sseven-eighth vards fr 
: of ribbon 


DRESS No. 2805 (consisting 


MISSES’ DRESS 2869, or Licut Bive 


GIRLS’ DRESS 2855, or Bronze Sicx-Weave 
BaoapclortuH AND Sapexine Panne GIRDLE 


HENAlETTA AND Wuite GuimPe OF THE SAME 
CHILD'S DRESS 2885, or Wuite Casnmere ano Sitk Stitcuine 


309 


310 
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7 The semi-sailor 
; ) . i $ r less general wear. 
nis % over-blouse styi' ; illustrated are typical models for more o : rith one of the 
; “ ss is in the prevailing a = two dresses below illustrate mo teas general wear. 1 | | 
a ear oe ciel The other little dress jn jts sini), eeu of the best designs. It can be made with a ae py plaid silk would be excellent. 
one : » dress material. . «eee 8 s ; - = 7 . icl y with fo ‘ ere . 
iota si ata 3 mf iegi dios te on td ‘ ss. For this entire model gray implicity which is found in 
ie lawn guimpe © , day, and is quite as : a aterial of the dress. es of paid wos 
may be made with a ideal lel for every day, : “5 S Bien: 7 ma : : plait-of the cae dies 
J se ie »al mode A ‘ » used. This’ would be pretty rin, r me Tabet rn 
A i skirt is an idea I Os Ce , nil tea 
ed ean Sue brown, or dark blue a: ee a ean ri : 
Bick > and worn with dainty} 
i i aid in the same tone ar 
med with mohair braid in 


§ ss. S. 2 s acne, > t ie r . 
} rest £ rir y » dress m Ly b unt immed 
t t de: 1gn The trimming us d 1s silk soutac he or the 
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1 _ Al 
. 37 OSS, No. 2881, Wirrn an Arractin fA] 
aul ! GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS, No. 2878,Wirn % — <i Cadet Biiitbatites tceoat | 
f GIRLS? DRESS NO. 2855 (CONSISTING OF 1} GIRLS’ DRESS NO 2872, wirn an Arracnep 
a! 4 Guinpe anxp AN Over-Brovuse WITH AN Te PLarrep Skirr. A light-weight worsted wit! 
“ay Arracurp Five-Gorep Skirt). Page 309 shows 9 
t 


| 
| 
F aits |}P ‘losing in the back 
or Wrrnovr THe Surety, Blue panama in box plats is rith soutache in self-tone, and closing in : if 
: lightly bloused waist, PO sb geth ‘ks is the material for this dress. Abl 
with gathered skirt and slightly fs ae 14 between two large tucks is thelgethers Siliie (he 
F 3 aid and worn with a blue |! irdle is stitched to the 1eTs HI 
immed with black silk braid anc The shaped girdle is : a... . : 
trim: af} The re ‘kirt. Girle? dress No: S681 ia in pean y 
waist # sa ‘ 


narrow colored braix 
8 different develo 


™ 
pa 


pment, 
@ is in seven sizes, from ej 
] 5 price 15 cents, 

for the g 


1 was used in this design. 7 
Girls’ Dress No, 2855 “re joined to the belt. The 
tucks in the Waist are Stitched to yoke depth. 
and the skirt is in side Plaits and gathers. Girls’ “1 
Dress No, 2872 n sizes, from six to twelve 


2 is in seve 
The nine-year size requires five ~ 


The skirt and waist 


aL 


\——a 
SraSr— 


ght to fourteen years, 


The twelve-year size* requ 


¥ is c Cine? 
silk tie was used for this attractive design. Girl 

tires 

and three 


uimpe one 


r 


juarter yards thirty- 

} six inches; for the dress, four and one-eighth 
7 yards twenty-seven inches, or three yards forty- 

| and one-eighth yards of in- 
and one-quarter yards of edging. 


4 
; js s . ik ye years, price 15 cents. The 
Fr IRTB ta tn ninn ais rom six to fourteen iit - velve years, p 
dress No. 2878 is in nine sizes, fro: ize requires i} sizes, from six to tw . 
x ” H year size re ; 
3. pric rents. The nine-yea 
years, price 15 ce’ 
years, price l5cents 
and one-eighth yar, 


three and three 


ires “ three-quarter yards 
fi i rsize requires three and : 
e & ~€ inl twenty- (] nine-year size requ = inches, three yards thirty- } 
7 d sever eighth yards of material 5 1} / bars rie a Me *s : 
th : : 1 I alf ya ds thirt v- % of ma | 
se i 23 Wi ur and one-half yards 5 ria ‘ 
seven inches wide, fo 7 


six “hes. we a one- — y-Iou 
hes, or two an 1 ne-half yards forty-four 
ix inches, 


| four ing 


— 
fe 


ig 
= 


is twenty-seven inches wide, 
; ‘hes, with five “quarter yards thirty-six inches, 
ig sertion and five 


1 one-eighth yards forty-four inches 


Son 5 " is f y-fot 
SIX inches, or three and fiv eighth yards forty-four 
or three anc 


- = ms. reel yards of braid. " 
re Le ?i rit 2e and five eighth ya 
e-half Ig of braid aif inches, with three re 
i even and one-ha yards oraia, 
inches, and eleven anc t 


a2: > 


OUBTLESS the matter of first_ importance In 
connection with the small girl’s wardrobe is 
the length of the dress. It is to be longer 
than last year, somewhat below the knee. 
For the older girl the rule that has guided 
dressmakers heretofore holds good. The taller 
the girl the longer ‘the dress, this varying, 
however, only in half-inches. Th length for 
the regulation twelve-year size is a trifle over 

forty-eight inches from the neck-band to the foot of 
the skirt. . 

For school the long-sleeved and the guimpe dresses 
are equally practicable. The latter are pretty in 
warm-toned wool fabrics which may be trimmed 
with velvet ribbon, folds of cloth or silk, and braid. 
Variations of the sailor dress are very nice and need 
not necessarily be made of blue. Several tones of 
gray, brown, tan and red are quite as effective. For 
a very little girl, figured French flannel is pretty. 

Coats are in many styles. One of the prettiest is 
in surplice effect, and the loose, double-breasted coat 
is also very good. The materials used are caracul, 
fur cloth, broadelot h, cheviots, kersey, chinchilla 
cloth, velvet, silks and corduroys. The collars and 
cuffs may be of fur, fur fabric and velvet, and for 
trimming, braid with an oceasional tassel is effective. 

ee 

CHILD’S DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT No 2859. A 
pretty and simple design with two plaits in the back and 
the collar stitched to the coat in yoke effect. White cloth 
with straps of « loth, white silk and tassels were the materials 
used. The coat fora very small child is as effective without 
straps and tassels. 

Child’s coat No, 2859 is inseven sizes, from one-half to six 
years, price 10 cents. The four-year size requires two and 
three-quarter yards of material twenty-seven inches wide. 
or one and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches, with three- 
quarter yard of silk twenty inches, Y 

4 ‘HILD’S BONNET No. 2861. This bonnet is of white 
faille silk, with silk embroidery insertion and valenciennes 
edging. Other suitable materials are louisine silk light- 
Weight taffeta and silk-finish albatross. A band of ination 
frames the face, and a band meeting this on the top of the 
head extends to the lower edge. The full crown in two 
ee oes to join the insertion, but the lower edge is 
ma pS rami since, from one to five 
yard of materia! twenty inches wide, five-eighth gen ient aad 
six inches, one-half yard of silk for lining twenty j anal 
Seven-eighth yard of insertion, three ee os ty 
ing and two and threest hae : quarter yard 

CHILD'S COAT wr : i en ; re a a 
a oe Me WITHOUT THE SHIELD, 
used. The Gaiden: extension armininn. velvet was here 
the coat and the sleeves are joined to the le, Boe: one with 
Velvet, light-weight kersey, cheviot and “oh Somme peoholes, 
Suitable, The coat would also be oui % Swi = also 
the shield, iuite complete Without 
‘ Child's coat No. 2868 is in seven s 
Years, price 15 cents, 


of edg- 


The four-yes i i 
a : : Mr-year size requires two 
one aii ae rT yards of material twenty-seven inches vidal 
dy z t ‘ree-quarter yards forty-four inches, or one 7 ‘d 
Mall yards fifty-four inches, with ten yards of braid 7 
s d, 


GIRLe saat i) ave 

which lends Gat eee tee 2888, A simple model 
rials, It is here nade of ottoman aioe good quality 7 
silk braid, Thee st 


Girls’ coat No, 290’: elypt and corduroy, 
a a : aes x 'M seven sizes, from four to ten 
: ? ° cents, te nine-y. i i 
i se aia t year size requires fo 
ei oucheit eee material twenty-seven inches ia, ar 
“lf vards forty-four inches, or two vards fifty. f ae 
: y-four 


inches, with two and three-eighth yards of braid 


izes, from three to nine - 


GIRLS’ 


PLAITED COAT NO, 2888 


CHILD’S DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 2859 
CHILD'S BONNET 2861 


2868 


CHILD'S COAT 2868, Wit on WitHout 
THE SHIELD 
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i js particularly good for the small TRLS’ wrapper and little boys’ suit. The novelty of the suit is that the blouse is slipped-over 

: . “4 ith hand tucking and is partie ie tinen, Gimiir Be ud little boys’ suit. The novelty oj suit is ) shai 
AE Spee. Sie es a. a “> “a be satisiin, batiste, handkerchief line a oe we the head. It is in the popular semi-sailor style. White serge with braid was used in the 
girl. It may be of Persian or Fr , be all of one mater aly Figured muslin ale. design. efhe simplicity of the bath robe is its chief charm, Fider-down ribbon binding and 


‘ P ‘ AE. ress is that it may +, SESE: = i : 
rh a a. (a ape 9 dress is as effective in linen and ine fabrics as in wool. cord with tassels are suggested. Other suitable materials are Canton flannel and blanketing. 
would be pretty. e Russian sa as . : 


ea ell 
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year size requires six and three-quarter yards of mate- three and a agen Aerts of uae hen y- 

”, ’. : 5 ee 2 re-Ci ven inches wide, two and three-quarter ya urty- 

twenty-four i ida tu rial twenty-seven inches wide, four and five-eighth seven inc 5 ; _ 

oT two and th ate pdb re quarter yards of material twenty- |. yards forty-four inches, or four and one-quarter yards + six inches, or one and three-quarter yards fifty-four 

: z = fag ree- y-six inches, git ‘ ) yards y-tou i OO r : 

eighth yards thirty-six inches wide, and one-half yards of ciate age ah re — = —e wm » eae ree aoe ee Ee — 
5 ya orty-four inches. 


years, price 15 cents. The four 


three-quarter yards twenty-seven year size requires three and three- ||| 


yards of material 
inches wide 


seven-eighth 


>, 2 
CHILI rt 
D'S TUCKED AND LITTLE GIRLS’ s§ , 
{CHILI "UCKED AN , -E GIRLS’ SHIRRED . : .-P ED 
E wits nee ee Fine # DRESS No. 2877. This little DRESS Ne <y Tec digs | 28R 
3 nainsook wi -ather-stiteh- is joi ‘neha cae , par : 
tnalth Gotta cle ed ae — is goined by gathers to a in Russian style and is made with ||| MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ BATH-ROBE OR WRAP- LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT No.*2 3. The blouse in 
i eee — 7 co may be made without a separate shield. The Japanese PER No. 2900. The model was made of rough towel- Russian style has two tucks in the front in wide box- 
3§ the group of ticks and thé elaceal wddnds ree hite batiste with sleeve-bands harmonize with the [+ ing bound with grosgrain ribbon. A box plait is plait effect. The knickerbockers have pockets and 
extepdin Me ore y oe 1es8 edging was used in rolling collar and turn-back cuffs formed at the front and the flowing sleeve or one with may be finished with band and buekle or elastics. 
gts dee cn - = on mor el. Little girls’ dress Page 309 shows a different deve- turn-back cuff may be used. A different development is shown on page 309. 
le, toate a * a ie 2s rh “Sasa agen ery from three opment. Child’s dress 2885 is | Misses’ and Girls’ bath-robe 2900 is in seven sizes, Little Boys’ suit No. 2883 tig og sizes, from two to 
. on 3 Sy a ce lie . Tha . . | . . - co 4 ri ice 15 ce te ? bs: Be ot aay 
price 10 “eehts, The foustnen «Essel ite rednidie aen: ar in seven sizes, from two to eight ||| from ten to sixteen years, price 15 cents, The fifteen- six years, price 15 cents. 1¢ four-year size requires 
Size requires three and one-half + sm 
H 
mn 


LACE FOR A CHILD’S DR 


Made exclusively for The Designer 


By GRACE ALINE LUTHER 


fashioned into such dainty little frocks for wee 

people that it does not seem an extravagant use 

of one’s time to make one such pretty dress to 
be worn on very best occasions. 

In the illustration is pictured a little dress in the 
two-year-old size, and while the amount of actual lace- 
work is not very large, still it has the effect of quite an 
elaborate frock. The entire dress is not of lace, for a 
little white India silk is used with very good effect, 
and with wisdom also, for when part of the lace is ap- 
pliquéd the usefulness of the dress is much enhanced, 
as it is then a simple matter to make any necessary 
alteration. The skirt 
is mainly a wide lace 
ruffle, but the top of 
the lace design isirreg- 
ular and extends up 
on the narrow strip of 
silk which gathers in 
atthe waistline in far 
softer fashion than if 
the entire skirt were 
of lace. Here, of 
course, one sees the 
way clear to lengthen- 
ing the skirt by means 
of this silk top piece. 

So much of the 
waist is covered by 
the deep fancy bertha 
collar that the wide, 
irregular band trim- 
ming running around 
the waist portion 
gives ample orna- 
ment. 

Any fine fabric, 
such as lawn or mull, 
may be used in place 
of silk, or, if it is de- 
sired to make the dress 
entirely of lace, a fine 


G's of the fine and filmy lace braids can be 


plain or dot- 
ted net may 
be utilized. 
Three pat- 
terns of braid 
are used in 
making ~ this 
lace and ref- 
erence to the 
skirt will 
show their 
various ar- 
rangement, 
One quite 
open style 
runs ina con- 
tinuous piece 
around the 
entire skirt, 
alternately 


THE SQUARE LACE COLLAR 
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A WHITE SILK FROCK TRIMMED WITH BRUGES BRAID LACE 


5 
a 
> 


forming the twiste 
) pieces which extend 
up on the gathered 
portion and the cen- 
ters of the large flow- 
ers which appear or 
the flounce edge. A 
shell-edged bruge: 
braid borders thee 
flower forms. Th 
space between them is 
filled in with a flower 
and leaf formation de- 
veloped in another 
fine braid, but closer 
in weave than the one 
used in the other 
flower forms. 

With thin and trans 
parent braid, the fold- 
ing, fitting and easing 
of it on the patter: 
must be done with 
greater care than is 
necessary with a heav- 
ier medium—th: 
whole structure of the 
lace-work is more deli- 
cate and accordingly 
the workmanship 

must be finer. Where one contemplates frequett 
washing of the lace-work it will be better to use heay- 
ler braid for the main part of the design, and the 
finer shell edging of bruges will not be amiss even 
when surrounding a more substantial flower form. 

. Only the simplest and most familiar stitches were used 
in this dress, as may be seen from the illustrations, bu! 
more elaborate ones may, of course, be introduced by 
the individual worker should she feel so inclined. Six- 
gle mesh-stitch may supplant the spider-webbing of the 
background if a closer effect is sought, but the spaces 2 
leaves and flowers are in the main so small that they 
scarcely allow more than a plain or twisted fagoting. °' 
Some harrow veining-stitch, Opportunity for a little 
elaboration is afforded by the space just above the |arst 
flower in the middle of the waist decoration. Here 2") 
variety of the windmill figure, 80 familiar to drawn: 
work workers, or the more intricate inesh-stitch could 
be used, but the work is little improved by this addi- 
onal labor, and it is wise to save labor when possibl 


and foremost of the New Year’s 
+ Remember the umbrella! Do 
the hallway of the friend’s house 
or in the car, or ev€fyon the counter while shopping, 
or in the office, for may never, nay, in all proba- 
bility will never, réturn. This is one of the curious 
characteristics of the, umbrella. It is like a lost 
friend. People may return borrowed handkerchiefs, 
or even books, if 'y are conscientious, but an 
umbrella loaned or misplaced is lost forever. They 
are so personal, too... Whether they take on the ex- 
pression of their owner, dP whether when choosing one 
from among the many shown in the shops, like is 
‘attracted to like, remains afquestion and a study. 
Look at any umbrella-stand in a house. Of course 
the short, fat, bumpy handle, with the air of solidity, 
stolidness and worth, belongs to the serious father of 
thefamily. Thisone takes upalotof room in the stand 
because the rod is thick, the ribs heavy and its cover 
gloria. A good-weuring umbrella, yes, and one that 
has gone through many a downpour to the corner, pro- 
tecting its charge as far as the car. In the car the 
umbrella never leans confidentially against him. No, 
it remains firmly on its ferule with its handle clasped 
in its owner’s hand. If it knows any details of his 
journeyings, it does not betray him even by a look. 

Not as much can be said of a companion in the 
stand. She (for this one’s femininity is recognized at 
a glance) should always be beside the former, as she 
belongs to the mistress of the house. But, alas! for 
days at a time she remains up-stairs, standing lonely 
in a corner of the closet. She is of black silk and slim 
and dainty, with silver head and trimmings. Her 
owner tries to keep her from contact with the common 
ones, but in reality she has more experienceS than 
almost any other. She it is who is borrowed by every 
member of the family when they cannot find their 
own. Sometimes she goes calling with daughter and 
listens to the chatter of young girls. She has even 
escorted, naturally with the assistance of the young 
son, a chance girl guest. 

The young man’s umbrella has gone through many 
changes, from the little cotton one of schooldays, 
through wooden-handle miniatures of father’s, until 
now he likes the latest fashion. So his is of light wood, 
with a handle bent at right angles, capped with silver, 
and a silver band extending an inch on each side of 
the angle. This silver is carved and also has his 
monogram in Old English on it. The cover is silk 
and rolls almost as tightly as his sister's. 

This year sister is carrying a brown one with striped 
border to match her brown suit. Indeed she may con- 
form to any color scheme. There are dull purples with 
silver handles, red with handles of bone and silver, 
green or brown, as her fancy or her dressmaker dictates. 

The leading houses are not showing colors in the 
handles. These are rather more simple than formerly. 
Wood inlaid with silver, carved bone bound with 
silver, and fancy woods. 


NE of the best 
resolutions i 
not leave it 
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For the women in mourning there are always gun- 
metal handles. A charming one is of gun-metal with 
a ring two inches in diameter through the top. It is 
plain and in good taste. 

* The umbrella is given due importance in a Western 

city. There, in the terminal of a great railroad, the 
conductor of the incoming train calls: “All out! 
Don’t forget your packages and umbrellas!” He 
does not care about canes or muffs. Suit-cases and 
babies may be left without thought from him. But 
he realizes fully the usefulness of the umbrella. 

If it rains every one wishes he had carried one. 
Those who have them promptly take on a superior air, 
glancing disdainfully at the foolish ones huddled in 
doorways. If ‘tis merely cloudy, the anxious ones 
wish that they had carried theirs, and the careless 
ones hope it will not rain before they reach home. 

If an umbrella is a thing of beauty it is more often 
carried than if it is an ordinaryone. Therefore, it isa 
great economy to have one attractive and in harmony 
with one’s tastes. 

When a woman is wearing her new suit and hat, 
should she possess an umbrella of the same color or a 
black silk one with dainty handle, she well knows it 
will not detract from her general appearance. So if 
the day is cloudy, and she must pay calls or shop, 
she takes her umbrella without a qualm. If it 
rains, well and good, she is prepared. Of course she 
hopes it won’t, but still—- The makers have en- 
deavored to produce for her this season anything she 
may wish, so that the umbrella is a thoughtfully con- 
sidered point of her wardrobe. 

For the traveler there are folding umbrellas to fit a 
twenty-four inch suit-ecase. When in use the umbrella 
cannot be distinguished from the ordinary common- 
place one; but, to pack, there is a spring in the handle 
which draws the ferule end up into the ribs, and the 
handle folds back against the cover, thus shortening 
the length sufficiently to get it in the suit-case and out 
of the way. 

‘There is an English umbrella which has something 
new to say for itsclf. The handle is a knob of rattan 
in which is a slit Through this is run a silk loop, 
which can be worn round the wrist. The loops are 
the color of the cover, and as these umbrellas are very 
light weight, it is Tather a convenience so to carry 
them. 

The man who always likes to use an elastie band 
round the rib points of his umbrella will welcome one 
in which the dip cup slips down over these points, 
This dip cup is stationary, the whole handle slipping a 
quarter of an inch along the rod- just engugh, in fact, 
to cover and uncover the points. 

As a rule this year’s styles for men ate much 
simpler. The fad for eecentric handles seems. passe. 
The plain woods, paimento, snake, and partridge, with 
occasional trimmings in silver are most liked. \ 


The well-dressed man likes a cane roll, althou h 
when it is raining almost anything will do. ‘ 
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MIDWINTER MILLINERY 


By AIMEE CHEVREAU 


HEN the girl comes home from boarding- 
school for the holidays, her whole wardrobe 
needs looking over—skirt-bindings, new 


cuffs and ties, all the little accessories of 
dress that mean so much in the ensemble of neatness. 

One of the most important items is the hat, the 
every-day, knock-about hat, for the onc that has been 
worn through the rain and snow is looking a trifle di- 
lapidated. To go back to school in a new travel- 
ing hat is the outward and visible support of the good 
resolutions to study harder and to be more cheerful 
and patient with fellow-students. ; 

Grown people know the almost inspiring effect that 
being well-dressed makes upon themselves. Do not 
forget the young people. If the schoolgirl has had a 
blue hat, give her now a green one. Suit-hats, as the 
hats to match the suits are ealled, are not worn this 
winter, thus greatly simplifying the problem. 

The retroussé style with wing trimming is popular, 
and a daring touch of red is most appropriate at this 
season of holly. 

A pretty hat in green felt is one with medium-size 
crown, brim six inches wide, turned up directly in 
front. The brim is bound with inech- wide velvet 
matching the felt; a twist of velvet round the crown 
crosses the upturned brim in front and fastens under 
the lining. Two long wings in dull green splashed 
with red lie flat on the crown. If these wings are 
caught by a loose stitch in several places throughout 
their length, they will not blow and break. This is 
an important consideration in the hat that is to sce 
good service. As a general rule young girls do not 
wear veils; therefore all trimming on their hats should 
be carefully and thoroughly tacked. It is not neces- 
sary to Sew everything tightly down to the crown or 
brim. This, indeed, would give it a stiff and ungainly 
aspect, but along stitch, in some ‘cases several inches 
long, if ee at both ends, will hold wings 
and feathers and ribbon-e s fir r such ¢ ; 
tion will keep a hat sara nt tae eS ap ; ieee 
pede ‘ i at, £ Mming as 1b was 
lat planned, Instead of, as frequently experienced, 
roken wings and mussed ribbon after several walks 

: at when she enters the 
although while her hair may—nay 
require a few pats to smooth the str: 
is not 


house, 
» probably does— 
traying locks, the hat 
askew either as to trimming or naitiian 2 
One word to the young girl on the 
hat. Use plenty of hatpins, 
enough; four or six are better. 
use too many. 


pinning on of a 
two or three are not 

Do not be afraid to 
us Most people err on the other side 
lhe pretty, inexpensive pins contribute a touch of 
brightness and individuality to the hat. so add af é 
more to your collection. ; | eee 


For the girl with the fluffy hair comes an att 


tractive 


with the brim evenly 
es of velvet in front 


hat on the order of a sailor bi 
rolled all around. Two ros 
form the entire trimming. These must be large, how- 
ever, to avoid a skimpy look This model, in snuf- 
brown, with rosettes in coralred, is not only usefu| 
but bright and cheery. : 

A dressier hat is in French beaver, that has mu 
the appearance of panne velv@t. The brim is wide, 
and must be carefully wired Bh cep it from being 
floppy, yet bending in graceful 
Three plumes ten inches long 
a buckle. These must not be 
the high crown, but curve away from it toward tly 
left side. Around the crown #fe stiff folds of change- 
able silk forming a tailored bow in the back. 

Many hats are trimmed withfancy feathers, or thes 
feathers are combined with ostrich plumes. The) 
add greatly to the style of a hat, and especially wher 
old plumes are being used give a fuller appearane: 
Goma and marabout ¢ expensive, although a fey 
small pieces of the latter standing in front of th 
plumes give a deft touchjof smartness. 

Fortunately this yearone can be thoroughly in sty 
even for evening hats Without feathers. The flower 
are exquisite and are extremely popular. Ros 
continue to be the faVorites for this purpose. Dressy 
hats in coarse net, silkor velvet are trimmed or laden 
down with them. ‘There is a tendency toward less 
trimming, as shown in one charming model in pink silk 
which had three large pink roses, one in front and 
two on the left sidé. Loops of pink faille ribbon wer 
laid flat on the grown from front to back. 

Ribbon is frequently used in this Way, whol 
crowns being formed of loops of it. Of course, velvet 
ribbon would be entirely too heavy, but faille or satin 
enn be used satisfactorily. 

Lace still continues to be liked 
combined’ with a fine silk fringe 
and rosettes. 
which 


d becoming curves 
e fastened in front by 
lowed to fall flat or 


and is sometimes 
in cascades, ruches 
A rosette of lace on a black velvet hat 
may not be trimmed 
makes /it much more youthful 
young girl. 

Outdoor sports-are most 
mains firm on the hair. 


may or i 
Ly or with feathers 


and dressier for the 


- enjoyed when a hat re- 
1¢ big hate c nice while 
standing before the mirror Bae ent jae 
skating or coasting! The head must be bent dow 
to keep the hat from blowing off, or one hand must be 
Kept from the comforting warmth of the muff to keep 
the head-covering in place. Even numerous hat ‘a 
Say et ae much in this plight. Mueh ‘eatiilles ar 
1¢ fur turbans. a di 
brim of fur and the crown of Rew age oof = 
and hunter's green or chinchilla and ro val/6ii r des 
are a bewitching addition to the sont ny They 
perch on the curls or Ppompadour the least bit awry, 


Imagine 


adding the finishin 
cheeks and merry ey 

Squirrel is not so 
greatly in demand for 
ever, scarlet velvet fo 
gray of the fur is too 
colors. 

A squirrel muff is 
collaret and the ha 
touch of chic so ne 

A hat of mushroom 


uch to the picture of flushed 


pensive as chinchilla and is 
e young girl. With it, how- 
§ the best combination, as the 
ard to blend well with less vivid 


retty in the plain fur, but the 
equire a bit of color to give the 
ary. 

1ape that has been doing duty 
these past months may be greatly changed by wiring 
the brim. Cover this wire with velvet or faille silk 
and turn up the edge im front. Having thus changed 
the shape, alittle alteration in the trimming will do 
wonders toward freshening its appearance. Wire to 
a hat is as great a magician as the flat-iron to a piece 
of embroidery. 4 

The little sister must n6t be forgotten in this mid- 
season refurbishing. She, teo, wants a new hat. Per- 
haps the best one of the preeeding months will now 
do for school, in which case a quaintly pretty one for 
dancing-school and Sunday” looks as though Kate 
Greenaway had used it for a model. It is a medium- 
size mushroom in blue felt, the crown formed of 
draped blue silk. This silk is,gathered in front and 
at the back so that the folds mun from front to back. 
To hold it down where it joins the brim runs a wide 
crushed-together ribbon of light blue, two inches 
showing, and then the same distance under the silk, 
giving an interlaced appearance, finally tying in a 
bow in front. It is a pretty frame for the childish 
face and a sensible one, too. It is not of perishable 
material, so is not easily spoiled. It %§ also light in 
weight, which should be an important consideration 
in choosing a hat for a child. 

Flowers and velvet ribbon mean weight, particu- 
larly when put on a felt hat, which is necessarily 
heavy in itself. Nevertheless, if flowers are desired 
morning-glories are pretty and not very heavy, Ger- 
aniums, too, if used sparingly, seem to take the place 
of the field flowers of the summer hat. A’ §mall 
straight-rim sailor in brown beaver had a spray of 
these flowers in red, pink and white across the front, 
gradually thinning out toward the back, but almost 
meeting in a wreath. It was very bright and quite 
suitable for the girl of fourteen for whom it was 
intended. 

Nothing but ribbon proves satisfactory for the 
school hat. This hat receives such hard wear, and 
such small care from its wearer, that anything else is 
quickly spoiled. The ribbon may be plaid or plain 
in either satin or silk. Three inches wide is a good 

_ width. It is used in many forms of bows, all of which 
should be in front this year. 


FOR THE YOUNG GIRL 


AND HER LITTLE SISTER 


A hat in light tan felt had a bow in brown silk rib- 
bon. Two long loops of this bow went over the 
top of the crown and two small loops and ends were 
directly in front: It was both stylish and girlish. 

Rosettes are very good, several shades of the same 
color or of different colors being used. 

A blue sailor had this idea attractively carried out. 
There were four medium-size rosettes; those on the 
sides and the one in the back were in three different 
shades of blue, the rosette in front being of coral- 
red. This hat was meant to be worn with a red schoo! 
dress which was trimmed with blue braid. 

For the wee tot of three there are as many beautiful 
caps from which to choose as though she were a débu 
tante. There are houses that make a specialty of 
baby hats, and artistic in the extreme are their crea- 
tions. 

Ostrich feathers, marabout, flowers and fruit are 
used with laces and chiffon, velvet and felt. They 
are the same materials as are used for grown people’s 
hats, but in a very different way. Deft fingers have 
wrought daintily for the little ones and appropriately, 
too. 

For the round, dimpled faces come quaint Dutch 
bonnets, and frilly French ones for the delicately 
spirituelle. 

In a square little bonnet of red felt trimmed with 
pink ribbon ‘tis easy to picture a roguish brunette. 
The crown of this bonnet was in felt shaped like an 
ordinary Gap; around the face the ribbon had been 
plaited, forming a plait two inches wide. Two of 
the strands of this plait opened out into the strings 
and the third ended at the sides in cut ends, It was 
very simple and in good style. 

Felt lends itself to many twists and curves, and 
when cut in slits through which ribbon is run is 
most effective. 

A cap made in this manner is both novel and be- 
coming. A circular piece of felt had a row of slits 
two inches from the edge. These slits were an inch 
long and twoinches apart. Through them was drawn 
ribbon an inch and a half wide—soft louisine ribbon 
which crushes easily. This ribbon drew the felt into 
shape, over the bonnet frame and tied in a bow on top. 
Strings to match were used. In brown felt and pale 
blue ribbon this is very pretty. 

A new touch on a velvet bonnet was the embroid- 
ered crown. Around the face was a thick ruche of 
chiffon, and on the left side an ostrich tip six inches 
long curled graccfully. Nestling-over the left ear 
were three bright red cherries. 

The chiffon cap while fascinating to gaze upon can 
hardly be considered practical, as once mussed it is 
useless. Lace, on the contrary, can be ripped and 
washed and ironed. 7 


A STUDY IN PLAIDS 


By MARIE MANNING 


LAIDS are the 
vogue. Thisis the 
pronunciamento 

of fashion, and evi- 
dently it is being re- 
ceived with the greatest 
favor, for there is a de- 
mand on all sides for 
plaid materials. The 
bright, cheery aspect of 
almost all plaids un- 
doubtedly influences one 
to their favorable ac- 
ceptance, for during re- 
cent years women’s ideas 
have had a decided trend 
toward lighter and 
brighter colors. Those 
who in former years felt 
restricted entirely to 
black or possibly the 
dark blues and greens 
have emancipated them 

selves and now consider 
it quite au fait to wear a 
xown entirely of white 
or perhaps some light, 
fashionable shade which 
heretofore they would 
have pronounced im- 
possible. 

The fashionable tints 
in plaids are blues and- 
faded greens, olive and 
plum color, brown and 
tan, also shadow plaids 
in many tones of one 
color. The various 
Seotch tartan plaids, with 
their rich, warm color 
ing, still hold their popu 
larity and are particu 
larly pretty in silk fabries. 

Stripes are also fash- 
ionable and in many in 
stances are quite elabo- 
rate. Among the novel 
broadeloths will be found 
those’ with black stripes 
on. old blue, khaki and 
violine backgrounds. 
Serges are shown in wide 
Stripes and again in 
froups of two or three | 
harrow lines between > 
Tore ad bands of contrast- “— 
ing color to harmonize, 
makeing: aaulogablagen dency at present is toward 
orcas eee, E 4 ie and stripes on the bias, and 
whe = ‘ S ‘ xerc ised that the matching is 
‘hie Ove stance, The figure illustrated on 

_ ese pictures a skirt and waist made from it 
decidedly effective plaid. It is also an excellent in 
terpretation of the bias effect Th raist, rel oe 

ffom pattern No. 2857, is ge eae seni developed 
J VO. «Sof, 1s a charming shirt-waist, with 
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“en ol tw 
j aT 
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' 

i 

| tie 
The 


| fe 
| colts of the plaid or tl 


color. 


also piped and forms 
slightly double-breast 
effect The chemisetts 


piqué, in which case th 


tachable that it may b 


dering 


quarter length with 
with a piping. 


four-piece model, th 
cam down the front 
being nece ssary to pro- 
duce the desired bias ef- 
fect, although when plain 
material is chosen the 
skirt is made up asa 
four-piece model, th 
pattern used in either 
event being No, 2882. In 
cutting this skirt from 
plaid the utmost ean 
must be observed 
throughout the work. To 
begin, 
must be had for the front 
! : seam, and this is found 
perfect bias, but the conde witsonal edge will be the 
a thread a d this z “quare must have been precise to 

7 #nd this can only be accomplished by folding 


the materi: rer s 
pa : rialove rso that the s¢ Ivage will touch directly 
ne continuous thread of the warp . 


After “havi 
er iene selected the plaid which is most 
¥ the center front, lay the pattern on to get 


PLAID IN BIAS EFFECT 


mulated box-plaits 
ch side of the front 
ssc are not actually 

b@x-plaits, but ar 

formed by tucks whiel 

tu in opposite direc. 
indicated in th 
pattern by perforations 
icks are piped wit! 
re reen or black taf. 
according to th 


faney of the wearer, and 

ornamented with 
suttons and silk loops 
Watching the pipings i 


u he front en precement 
“lapping over the vest is 


vest and collar are of 
white tucked taffeta, al- 
though they may be of 
tucked Persian lawn or 


chemisette should be de- 


~asily removed for laun- 
The plain shirt- 
waist sleeve is in three- 


band cuff of the tucked 
taffeta and a turned-up 
cuff of plaid, finished 


The skirt, when? de- 


veloped of plaid mate- 
rial os illustrated, is a 


a perfeet bias” 


an iden of the Be n before cutting the bias: if all is 
correct, cut a good, sharp edge. When laying the 
material on the e be careful that the bias does not 
stretch; each li the straight of the goods must be 
smoothed out ¢ etly and the bias allowed to fall as 
it will—even a little bit “easy,” rather than stretched. 
After the pattern i don top, the worker must look 
again at the materfal underneath and if necessary 
smooth out any tiny nkles. Be positive that every- 
thing is correct befc beginning to cut the gores; 
then there will be ng! mistakes to rectify later. 

Cut one piece only at a time. When one is cut lay 
this on the uncut goods, turning it until every line of 
the plaid matches gefactly; each light line of the gore 
must be on a ligh@line of the material and each broad 
stripe must touch)a corresponding one underneath. 

This method is shown in the first illustration, where 
one front cmpitcem@nt of the waist is laid on the un- 
cut goods preparataty to cutting its counterpart. It 
is a good plan to puf pin through a tiny block, or in 
one corner of a certain square, then thrust it into 
this same position dh the material, as shown by the 
pins through the turned-back portion in the illustra- 
tion. If this course ig followed in various positions, 
pinning through both tHieknesses, the correct loca- 
tion will soon be found. “However, the plaid should 
not be cut until this has been carefully studied, for 
sometimes the stripes of the woof so nearly correspond 
to those of the warp that evén an experienced cutter 
will be deceived unless the utmost caution is observed. 

After all the gores are cut, put the two front sections 
together, lapping the plaids difectly over one another, 
atid pin through at certain lines or blocks the full 
length of the seam. Turn ove®on the right side and 
if the plaids are correctly matéhed baste from top to 
bottom. If not perfectly matehed move the pins 
until all are correct. Be very cAreful when basting 
that the material does not shift, also later when stiteh- 
ing on the machine; however, small basting stitches 
should be used so as to avoid this tendeney. The 
front seam, stitched and pressed, is pletured in the 
second illustration, where cach line and Stripe exactly 
touches its mate on the opposite section, forming most 
complete plaids of both dark and light weaving. All 
seams should be as perfectly matched, bs 3 well 

pressed. The skirt fits smoothly over the hips with 
the opening at the side instead of at the back. \This is 
concealed by an applied lap, pointed at the bottom and 
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finished with ornamental stitching arourd the edges. 

The directions given for the skirt should be stead- 
fastly followed when cutting and matching the plaids 
of the waist. Each section should be cut separately, 
then correctly placed on the goods, as shown by the 
arrangement of the front empidcement in the first 
illustration, after which the second piece is cut. 
Baste the tucks forming the simulated box plaits on 
the fronts as directed on the label, then stitch a 
sharp, straight line. Cut a piping of taffeta or other 
material on the bias one inch and a quarter wide, and 
where it is necessary to join this have the seam running 
diagonally with both edges on exactly the same 
grain of the material. Press these seams, if any, per- 
fectly flat. However, it is best to avoid seams for such 
short lengths as those required for the present work. 

Fold the piping so that one edge is one-quarter of an 
inch beyond the other, and baste; then arrange it 
under the edge of the tuck with the shorter side next 
the waist and baste along the edge, keeping the same 
width of piping visible from top to bottom, as shown 
in the third illustration. Stiteh through All thiek- 
nesses just back of the edge, avoiding the basting. 
This will hold the piping in position. On the reverse 
side cut away all the under part of the piping which 
extends beyond the stitching; the upper side is turned 
in and hemmed just back of this stitching of the tuck. 
The method of finishing this is also shown in the final 
illustration, where the edge is turned back. Do not 
permit these pipings to extend, on the under side, the 
least bit, beyond the stitching, else the tucks cannot be 
pressed as originally intended. Some people stitch 
the piping to position and cut away all the edge re- 
maining beyond the tuck stitching, but this leaves 
Taw edges, which are very unworkmanlike, and they 
frequently fray so much as to ruin the piping; more- 
over, the time spent has gone for naught; therefore, 
the correct way, as illustrated, should be followed. 

The back is cut in one piece, with the fulness at the 
waistline gathered and drawn toward the center, 
Join the fronts and back, matching the plaids of the 
under-arm seams, or at least as nearly so as possible, 
but avoid any pronounced breaks or discordant 
matching. Join the shoulders also, and slip-stitch 
the front emptécements to position after piping, or 
they may be basted to position and held in place by 
the piping stitch of the first tuck. 

(Continued on Page 355) 
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‘Te study of fashion in jewelry is 
to the modern woman almost 
as much a matter of moment 


as the consideration of her 
hats and gowns, and if she can indulge her fancy she 
finds the study interesting indeed. Just the right 
touch to a costume may be deftly given in the tone 
of a single gleaming stone or the careful choosing of 
a bit of wrought gold, not to mention the costly fads 
which come and go from time to time in chains, 
baubles or settings, beautiful and expensive, but 
surely marking their wearer with distinction. 

There are possibilities, however, within the reach of 
most of us which sre many times overlooked: and 
these lie in the remodeling and renovation of old 
jewelry seemingly past repair or use—the bits and 
odds and ends which, as the years pass, assume the 
name of a family collection, 

Few women are without such a hopeless small box 
stowed away in some upper drawer, often sighed over 
48 too poor to keep and too good to throw away, but 
always replaced in the upper drawer till another 
housecleaning brings it to light and thought again. 

Mothers, grandmothers, the men of the family, and 
the baby have no doubt contributed to most of these 
trinket boxes in ddd ecuff-buttons, bits of chain, old 
watches and broken silver. A sad array, truly, but 
with a little thoughtful handling quite transformable 
into something new and modern, 

Take, for instance, one of the old earrings made 
fifty years ago, with coral ball and pear-shaped drops, 
measuring almost two inches in length. Have the 
hook clipped away at the back, and the fine gold wire 
which passed through the ear drawn down into a small 
loop, through which a narrow chain may pass, Worn 
hanging at the top of the collar, with the surplus chain 
tucked in at the back of the stock, or worn about the 
throat with a low-cut gown, the old earring assumes 
new beauty and may be counted acharming possession, 
A lavallitre recently remodeled from an otherwise 
useless earring and matching cuff-button was truly 
lovely. The design of pointed jets was set in six to a 
tiny pearl center, the earring haying many hanging / 
jets edged with gold. The cuff-button was attached 
to the earring by three tiny gold rings and two odd 
pendants (the remains of a brooch) added to the outer 
points of the button. A small loop of fold was 
soldered at the top and the pendant hung upon a fine 
chain, while just at the base of the button a ¢lasp pin 
was added, that the charm might beWsed as a brooch 
if desired. The cost of remodeling was less than 
Seventy-five cents, and the résult delightful, for its 
origin could never be detected as it Swung upon its 
slender chain, catchingand reflecting the light from its 
many brilliant points. Crosses, balls, and heavy 
twistings of £ Set with tiny stones were favorite 
carring designs of the same period, and now lend them- 
selves to.avondrous possibilities for charms, pendants 
and lawWallitres. 

An) indescribably charming necklace was also 
evolved from & single long and beautiful earring of 
YErY ancic ht pattern. The design was of delicate gold 
racery and tiny pear crescents of seven stones each. 
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The earrings reached and lay u 
shoulder, and was composed 
sections, graduating in size from the 
largest at the ear to a small gold cut 
ball at the shoulder. 


The ee tay deftly parted 
and attached by tiny rings, so two inches apart 


to a fine neck-chain, the largest tion at the center 


front from which the small gol all was hung 
Drops from an old brooch or parts of two may b 
attached to a chain in the samé Manner, and forn 
necklace worth having at little, no expense, 
Cuff-buttons may easily bé converted into hatpi: 
tops, and many of the beautifiih searf-pins offered ij; 
the shops may be duplicated Mone possesses an ol 


* cameo collar-button, which pe once greatly used 
‘™m 


Cameos, by the way, play*t’Mmost important part jy 
the realm of fashionable jéwelry just now, and t 
woman who can resurrect € he of the mammoth brooeb- 
es of long ago is to be envied. Very lovely they an 
too, clasping the lacy bewW at the throat and the lin: 
collar, or holding the Teng knife-plaited jabot, just 


now the craze for wear with the Strictly tailored walk- 


ing coat. : 

The old-fashioned s@tew studs are not a hopeles 
proposition, although discarded by modern man long 
ago. Two amethyst sfuds, in the center of each stor 
a tiny pearl star, were recently set side by side ir 
simple setting, for ing a ring of unusual beauty 
The ring was distinctive and wonderfully attractiv 
and the cost of S@tting was greatly reduced by “‘throw- 
ing in’’ the old’Stud settings which were of solid gold 
in basket design. 

Odd studsior sets of studs are really charming wher 
Screwed through a black velvet ribbon and wor 
about the meck, either with evening dress or at th 
top of the high stock. Fashionable jewelers are 
showing*these black velvet bands also set with slides 
of tiny stones, 

Gold watches, if not too large, make ¢ harming lockets 
ortrinket-boxes if the works are removed. Many of 
these small watches refuse to keep time, but have 
beautiful cases, enameled, or inlaid with tiny stones 
Worn. at the end of a long chain or velvet ribbon, or 
even on the short neck-chains, they are prettily effect- 
ive, as are also thé old daguerreoty pe lockets, as larg: 
48 watches, which many of us own, opening either side 
to show a faded, long-sainted ancestor in puff and frill 

Gold plated chains, lockets, bracelets and pins may 


often be given a gold bath and made to look like new 
This process is no 


t 80 expensive as gene y ieved 
but rather the reverse; in fact, one nie fa he 
or much gold with like results aside from the wearing 
quality. ; 
A very fair wash may be 
for fifty cents, while two dollars will give the piece an 
indefinite newness. Any silver article an also be 
treated to a gold bath with beautifying results 
Combs, card-cases, bag mountings, in fact any piece of 
Sterling silver may be turned to gold in this way 
Gold plated pins, hooks, and small rings will wear 
ae than pure gold, which is soft, and at a cost of 
* agi Be Say Stones needing replacing may be 
iatched pe rfectly in mitation to defy detection. 


had on a piece of jewelry 
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Fashions of the Stage e 
; Dresses for evening wear are particularly - , 
< beautiful this season, and those pe oo +& 
4 on the two following pages are admirable 9 
MA ( examples. Miss Margaret Lllington, ap- %t 
ei ‘ j i Swrle *) “Ww j 2 
Hy) A pearing this winter with Kyrk me pa \ 
Go 4 / “The Thief,” wears one of the new ¥¢ is ‘a 
os om 4 / toire or short-waisted gowns, with Ti R 
é %, mandarin effect carried out in the sleeve. be 
ay 4 


» 


The lace trimming follows the style of 
“the period by giving the long lines atk 
the shoulder to the feet, and the tasscls 
are one of the season’s features. ; 
Miss Billie Burke’s gown is simple 
girlish}to a degree—and although not the 
extreme Directoire it carries out the Di- 
rectoire idea in its deep, soft belt. The | 
diapery gives a graceful line across the bust, 
and the sHirred tucker, or modesty piece, 15 
a new feature. Miss Burke has been play- 
| ing with Joh Drew in “My Wife. 
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By JANE A. 


this cosmopolitan nation more homogencous than 

in the universal celebration of New Year's. New 

Year's is a holiday common to the whole world. 
Each race as it comes from Europe and Asia has 
brought with it its special form and distinguishing 
method of celebration. 

Wherever a community group has been formed 
representative of any nationality, there are carried 
on the New Year customs and celebrations character- 
istic of each. New York City, as do other cosmopoli- 
tan sections, affords a special opportunity for the 
observance of these notable eclebrations. Many of 
the features of these various types have become a part 
of the American celebration, which has changed 
throughout the years. 

The proverbial “good resolutions” of the first of 
January (which are usually forgotten the next day), 
the watch-night services in the churches, the’ tin 
horns in the city strects, and the universal receptions 
and entertainments, are the chief formulitics con- 
nected with our American. New Year. The custom 
of making New Year's calls, which had a long run in 
Ameriea and is still extant, came originally from China 
where such calls are one of the main features of the 
brilliant and lengthy New Year’s celebration. 

For New Year’s cards and gifts, which are so happy 
and gencral a feature of our American New Year’s, 
we are most indebted to our Italian constituency 
whose forbears in Rome, in the earliest times, em- 
ployed poetic talent in concocting rhymes for dainty 
bonbons, and originated gift-giving by their native 
offerings to heathen gods. The practise of making 
presents at New Year’s in America is largely on the 
increasc. 

It is through our Latin component also that we 
may trace the idea of making New Year’s resolutions. 
The Romans, it is recorded, offered sacrifices on New 
Year’s day to the deity Janus, for whom the first 
Oe ee Sagan i apron 
in speech an aret Nace oa a a ok 
the New Year, In impartin 4 us this et fe 
Italian clement fave mi ie oa he a 

1 ave more wiscly than most, for a)- 
facts. ame may be promptly broken, it 
8 generally ved, to this day, that New Year’s is q 
3 aan we a i wii ger of self-control, 
higher way of anne. “action, anc to grow anto = 

; cting one’s Jife, this resolve being 
more potent when made on New Year's day than on 
any other day of the year. 


ees. of bells to “ring out the old and ring in 


T NO respect are the different racial elements of 


the ew, which was brought to us by the British, is 
New Year custom, which has become thoroughly a 
permanent and established feature of the New Year 
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In some sections of New England@ffs in the old country 
the house door is opened with great formality to |x 
out the old and let in the ney 

The practise of secing the old year out is a ver 
popular one in the United Btates. On New Year: 
eve, in the Kensington mill district of Philadelpbiy 

. 7 P 
where numbers of Scottish Wage-earners are cor 
gregated, large companies>gather in the Seottic 
household. As the eloe rikes the mystical hour 
of twelve, friend greetg/friend and wishes him 
“‘gude New Year and r o’ them!" Then the door 
is unbarred to let the O) ear out and the New Year 
in, while the men gues | BO out to call on their » 
quaintances and to give them the “‘first foot.” Ti 
“first foot” is the first person to enter a house after 
midnight of Deccmber\thirty-first. If he is a dark 
man, it is considered omen of good fortune. But 
a flat-footed person is Said to bring bad luck. 

To the Amcrican e6o0k nothing is more mysterious 
than a Scotch “plum duff” (plum pudding) which all 
loyal Scotchmen insist on having on New Year's day 
After the ingredients have been given out, too ofter 
when made b novice, the pudding (which should 
bé solid as English plum pudding) has come t 
the table injthe form of a thick soup. The Seoteh 
shorteake ig now found in American bakeries among 
the specialdainties provided for New Year's. 

The Bohemians are declared to be more clannish 
than other Europeans, and more tenacious of their 
paome manners, customs and language than evet 
the | Seotch or the Germans of the same class wh 
ape notably racial in their characteristics. The Bo- 
hemians live exclusively among themselves. In Ni 
Bork whole blocks between First and Twelfth Street: 
tt Avenue and East River, are occupied by th 
' ‘oiage community—a city within a city— 
where Bohemian is the only language heard on th 
streets or seen on the shop signs. They have their 
Own social and benevolent socicties where New Year 
entertai nts artic “ elie 

Serene nts and charity are dispensed, their tay 
erns, their daily paper, and so forth. There isa grat 
celebration of massin tl ; “en carn 
being assin the morning of New‘ Year's day 

le rest of the day is dey ved 
visi —_ evoted to congratulatory 

sits. The taverns are thre “ee 
a ’ ynged, and the numerous 
meert and dramatic halls are ¢ 

ight Nod ¥ ; Bs crowded. At mi 
might on New Year's eve, it is the pretty custor 
among the Bohemians, as » ene. : 
Riaciann » 45 among the Germans and 

ussians, for each memt ‘ 
ae mber of the family to salut 
very other member With a kiss ah. : 
head of the house a Kiss, beginning with th 
fnateact Se and then retire, after gravely wish- 

§ each other a “Hy; »N , ., 

The sy : appy New Year."’ ¥ 
; 1e sy mpathies of the 
y to the natives of Rus 
gard with respect as 
The opposition of the 


Bohemians draw them close- 
“it, & nation which they re 
the mother of the Slavie rac 
Russian Government to immi- 


; 


gration and the 
their country have 
Russians found 
customs upon 


luctance of the natives to leave 
ombined ta limit the number of 
ere. The influence of Russian 
se of this country is consequently 
quite small. ‘Ti@jsystem of espionage and isolation 
under which they Tived in Russia is responsible, too, 
for the fact that the do not seek each other’s society. 

Some of the quaint New Year’s customs of rural 
Russia are.observed Showever, by the Slavonic Rus- 
sians, the Hungarian§ and Finns, who settle in the 
mining regions of Peh nsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 
and in the great agticultural districts of the North- 
west, chiefly Minnesota. 

On each New Yeas"s day, as at home in the fields 
of Russia, a pile of Sheaves is heaped up over a large 
pile of grain, and the father, after seating himself be- 
hind it, asks the children if they can see him. They 
say they cannot. And he answers that he hopes the 
crops of the coming ygar will be so fine that he will 
he hidden in the fields, 

The number of Greek communities here is also very 
small. The Greeks ar@ somewhat exclusive in their 
associations, not from any disinclination to mingle 
with others, but from foree of habit. Asa class, they 
belong to the Orthodox Greek Church which cele- 
brates a high mass on New Year’s day. The Greeks 
still adhere to the old Julian calendar, which now 
entails a difference of thirteen days, making New Year's 
fall on January fourteenth instead of January first. 
In Philadelphia, New Year’s¢day is ushered in with 
a strangely picturesque and golemn service at mid- 
night in the little Greek church of the Annun- 
ciation, 245 South Sixth Stfeet, typical of similar 
New Year’s services held in Greek churches of New 
York and Chicago and other American cities. The 
chapel in Philadelphia, which ®eeupies the second 
floor of an old dwelling, is decorated with sacred 
pictures and artificial flowers. MA&my wax candles 
are lighted and quaint lamps are hung before the 
screen which separates the altar fron™the congrega- 
tion. Men and women begin to assemble as early as 
nine in the evening. The chapel is crowded; the 
women standing or kneeling on one side and the men 
on the other. There are no seats. On @eturning 
from church, the father of the family brea pome- 
granate on the floor to insure health and eoottiiane. 

Superstitions have gathered around the Greek New 
Yearsimilar to those of Hallowe'en. To seé @fle’s 
shadow in the moonlight on New Year's night is 
conceived to be a sure sign of death; and, according 
to another superstition, to leave the house on the first 
day of the year before some one else has entered it 
will bring ill-luck for the entire year.’ Nut-shells are 
thrown into the four corners of the room to blind 
the Evil One. A family supper is held on New Year's 
eve after church. A feature of this is a large cake 
in which two coins have been baked. With much 
ceremony, the cake is cut and each guest receives a 
piece. Thefortunates who draw the coins are crowned 
King and Queen of the evening, and hilarity reigns till 
daylight. Young girls save a piece of this lucky cake 
to put under their pillows, so that they may dream 
of the husband fate has destined for them. 

New Year’s customs similar to those among the 
Greeks prevail among the Ameriean-Syrians who 
prefer the American to the Turkish Government, 
have adopted the American costume, and have turned 
the section of New York city west and south of 
Trinity Church into an Oriental quarter, with its own 
stores, its own physicians, its own restaurants, and 
its own churches. Large communities of Syrians 
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are found also in central Massachusetts, and in the 
textile towns of New England. The midnight mass 
on New Year's eve, the family supper following the 
service, the gifts, the New Year's calls and good wishes 
are features of the New Year’s observance among 
Syrians in America who are notably social as well as 
active in business. 

The fact that they are seattered through the com- 
munities and that they mingle with their neighbors 
of American and German birth does not prevent the 
Welsh from associating much with one another. Few 
nationalities in America have more societies. And’ 
characteristic of the transplanted Welsh, as of the 
Scotch, Irish and Germans, is the love they bear for 
the traditions of their fathers, and their adherence to 
time-honored national customs. . In coming to Amer- 
ica they have adopted much that was strange and 
new to them, but this has not prevented them from 
clinging to the old. The New Year’s festivities are 
of great importance among the Welsh who, like the 
Scotch, usher in the day with a supper party and 
general salutations. Before breakfast, the Welsh- 
man consults his Bible. The book is opened at ran- 
dom and a finger Jaid upon a verse. This is supposed 
to be, in some way, an augury for the coming year, 
If a lamp or candle is taken out of the house that 
day, some one will die during the year; and on New 
Year’s day, a Welshman will neither lend nor bor- 
row nor give anything whatsoever out of his house, 
for fear that his luck may go too; and for the same 
reason the floor must not be swept until the next day, 

Wherever there is a German in America, and his 
name is legion, there you will find a celebration of 
New Year's eve:—‘‘St. Sylvester's Night’’—(Der SyF 
vester Abend). While it is not considered unbecom- 
ing for the young people to make merry, the event in 
more serious houscholds takes on a religious aspect. 
During the evening there is prayer at the family altar. 
Complimentary visits are exchanged on New Year's 
day between acquaintances, and it is the custom among 
the well-to-do elass to make New Year's presents to 
the scrvants. The German element in America, It 
should be noted, includes the class of Germans, who, 
from wealth and family connections hold a high po- 
sition in society. These are completely alienated 
from the manners and customs of the fatherland and 
lend little or no color to the native society with which 
they have become incorporated. Although the Ger- 
mans have made but little impression on our New 
Year's celebration, it is apropos to note that our debt 
to them for social and holiday customs is very great, 
among their contributions being the Christmas tree. 

To see how the French celebrate New Year's in 
America, one should visit the “Quartier Francaise” 
of New York City. It is located between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues and between Twenty-fifth and 
Thirty-fifth Streets, and it is undeniably French. 
Exile does not destroy the love of native land in the 
hearts of the emotional French, and so French is the 
chief language loyally Spoken by the inhabitants of 
this interesting district. “Wf as in the home land, 
New Year’s day, Le jour deWan (the morning of 
the year) is the pre-eminent estival. The entire 
quarter is gay and en fete. It is ne day of gift- 
giving. All must be remember nd ‘woe unto 
him of scanty means or economical habits! WDhere is 
no way of avoiding the tax. The quarter i noisy 


all day long; and nothing more brilliant coitld bes 


imagined than the windows of these little Prep 
shops of New York at New Year's, 
(Continued on page 364) 


MRS. FENTON’S RUMMAGE 


By MARY BARRETT HOWARD 


H, PEGGY,” sighed Mrs. Fenton, “I do so 
vant to givea military euchre for Betty Sax- 
ton when she visits you next 
week, but I just can’t! The 

thing would cost at least ten dollars, 
and then there’s the supper and the 
prizes.”’ 

“My goodness, Dolly, is it as bad 
as all that?” exclaimed Peggy Elis- 
worth. 

“It certainly is. You know I told 
you about the stingy bit of interest 
on those government bonds that 
Jimmy won't let me sell beeause he 
Says they’re safe and it won’t be due 
for another month. I don’t know 
what becomes of the money Jimmy 
gives me, though it does seem as if 
most of it went for soap and scrub 
brushes,—Katy loves so to scrub.”’ 

“Jimmy thinks I ought to keep ac- 
counts,” she continued aggrievedly, 
“but they never will come right, and 
then he laughs at me, so I don’t do it 
any more. There wasn’t a bit of 
sense in it anyway, because when 
money is gone, it’s gone, and fussing 
over horrid Jong columns of figures 
won’t bring it back. So you see, I 
can’t give Betty anything but a thimble party with 
biscuits and Russian tea, which is something I per- 
fectly despise.” 

“So do I,” agreed Miss Ellsworth frankly. “But 
Dolly, T know an awfully easy way for you to make 
some money.” 3 

“Do you?” Mrs. Jimmy said, doubtfully, for 
# recent unpleasant experience had somewhat under- 
mined her confidence in Miss Ellsworth’s business 

judgment. 
MUS 2 “Oh, this 
VW) Macc! isn’t a ‘get- 
eS 4 [ at rieh-quick’ 
1 a } scheme,” said 
her friend, 
flushing. “It's 

2 Tummage” 

sale. Mrs. 

Jack Carrol | 

told meé that 

whenever she 

' 4 wanted alittle 

ready money 
she collected 
all her old rub- 

Y bish—clothes, 

shabby furni- 

ture and worn- 
out kitchen 
utensils,—and 
sent word to 
those people 
that the new 
canning facto- 
ry hasbrought 
into town and 
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they gladly come and buy 
“What 2 clever idea!’ Mrs J 


ser 


Cu” 


morrow, 


drive down to tht settlement and tell some of t 


Bs eh 


some old clo 
love to get 
that I could 
away. I’m 
other things,” 
fully. “You 
haven’t been 
our furniture 
are as good as 
“You must 


“Ww 


in you can y more and 


“Why, so. can,”’ conceded Vx 


Jimmy joy 


pots an ans will last much longer 
any wa But, Peggy, I think, per 
haps, ‘d better have the sale to- 


morrow, for that’s Katy's day out 
and ag she has no use for foreigner 
as she falls them, she might refus 


to lef them in.” 
“Katy rules you with a rod o 


Jolly,” commented Miss Ells 


iron, 
worth disdainfully. 


I'll ‘plone for my auto now, and w 


women that 
sure and notif¥ the rest.” 


“How ge 
gratefully, 


"re going to have a sale, and to | 


of you, Peggy dear!” said Mrs, Jimmy 


rn run up and change my frock.” 
A few moments later ‘ 


: r she came down wearing a blu 
linen “so large het wreathed w ith cherries 


» every last thing 
imy exclaimed. “| 
ss that I'd perfectly 
of, but I didn’t fey 
ford to give the 
xt so sure about t) 
he went on, thought. 
10w Jimmy and | 
rried very long a: 
1d kitchen utensi 


ve some things tha: 
youcan spare,” Miss Ellsworth urge 
“and later;when your interest come 


y, “and Naty sero 
so hard that I don’t suppose thos 


“But I don’t 
seg why we can't have the sale t 


“It’s hardly worth while 
to put on my auto coat 
und cap for such a short 
distance,”’ she remarked, 
“it is so hot, and I thought 
I'd like to wear this suit 
and hat once more.” 

“You're not going to 
sell those?” Peggy ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, I am—cherrics 
aren’t wern now, and 
these sleeves are all out.” 

“J don’t care,” Miss 
Ellsworth protested. 
“You are a dream in that 
dark blue, and those cher- 

; ries against your black 
hair are simply swect @nd you really must not do it.” 

“So Jimmy says,’ nfessed Dorothy with an in- 
genuous blush, “but yott know 
that they’re marking down for 
the summer sales now and I saw 
the loveliest pale-greer linen and 
a hat to match trimmed with 
mauve roses in Adams’s yester- 
day that is the greatest bargain 
you ever heard of, and if L sel¥this 
one I will really need another,” 

The two girls were a litth 
startled at finding the quarfer 
looking unexpectedly tine 


and queer, and at their diffieu 
ty in making their errand 
understood. Before long, how 
ever, they discovered a woman 
who spoke English in a fashion 
of her own, and to her they gave 
the Fentons’ address with in- 
junctions to spread the glad tid- 
ings of the wonderful bargains 
to be obtained there on the fol- 
lowing day. 

It had at first been Dorothy's 
intention to tell her husband of 
her contemplated venture when 
he came home that night, but 
she cherished a perennial hope 
of some day “‘surprising Jimmy” 
by emulating those enterprising 
women correspondents of her favorite magazine 
who were so successful as “home money-makers.” 
Her former business ventures had resulted disas- 
trously, but this tims there could be no chanee of 
failure and Jimmy would be sure to admire her 
thrifty device for raising money, more especially as 
men were to be included in the military euchre, 
and Jimmy, being of a gregarious and social disposi- 
tion, always felt rather injured and left out in the eold 
when she gave a “‘hen party,” as he ungallantly called 
that strictly feminine function, a “thimble.” 

Fenton, therefore, was quite ignorant ef her design 
when on the following day he took the commuters’ 
early train for town. It seemed to the impatient 
Mrs. Jimmy that Katy would never finish her morn- 
ing’s work but at last she, too, departed for town, and 
her mistress, with Miss Ellsworth’s assistance, got to- 
gether an assortment of articles which a more ex- 
perienced housckeeper would have pronounced “as 
good as new.” 

The two girls had finished arranging their wares to 
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the best advantage, and flushed and tired had seated 
themselves to admire the result of their labors, when 
the bell rang and Mrs. Dolly pceped cautiously out 
of the window. 

“Oh, Peggy, they’ve come!” she exclaimed joyously. 
‘Mercy! there must be hundreds of them; we'll make 
a heap of money.” 

But the little saleswomen found to their dismay 
that they had invited an invasion like unto that of 
the Goths and Vandals when the shrewd, voluble 
horde, on bargains bent, poured tumultuously in at 
the door, 

An hour later Fenton, returning unexpectedly to 
take Dorothy back to town with him for a little “spree,” 
let himself into the hall with his latch-key and stood 
transfixed at the sound of a babble of voices issuing 
from the library: 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed. “Dot never told me 
that she intended to have her whist club meet here 
to-day—but nothing else ean explain that infernal 
racket and awful sereaming.”’ 

But even as he spoke, his wife's 
voice rose above the din, wailing 
frantically: 

“Oh, Peggy, they’ve been up- 
stairs and have brought down my 
best frocks and hats! Don’t Ict 
them have that white chiffon. 
No—lI tell you, you can’t have 
that chair for a quarter! Let go 
of that vase—it’s not for sale!” 

Fenton plunged into the room 
and found himself surrounded 
by a erowd of swarthy, bright- 
shawled women. Peggy Ells- 
worth, gesticulating as wildly as 
her would-be customers, was en- 
gaged in alively altercation with 
three or four at once over the 
possession of a white chiffon 
evening gown. Just as Jimmy 
entered, one of them, with an air 
of yielding to unheard-of extor- 
tion, forced a silver dollar into 
Miss Elisworth’s reluctant hand, 
and, tucking the bone of conten- 
tion under her arm, she made for 
the door followed by Miss Ells- 
worth’s indignant prostestations. 

But the advent of six feet of 
wrathful, athietic man- 
hood changed the aspect 
of affairs, and in a very 
few moments the disap- 
pointed bargain-seckers, 
despoiled of their choicest 
booty, galloped down the 
steps and into the street 
chattering like a floek of 
angry pardquetics, Fenton 
following them to the doo®, — 
while bis wife and her 
friend watched “the re- 
treat” from the windows 
with mingled feelings of 
relief and chagrin. 

“Good gracious, Doro- 
thy!’ Miss Elisworth cried 
suddenly. “Look at that 
girl—she’s carrying off | 
your pink chiffon hat— 
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and as true as 
you live, your 
white embroid- 
ered lingerie 
gown-—t hat 
lovely thing 
your Aunt Cla- 
rissa gave you 
—tell Jimmy 
to stop her! 
Hurry, Dot!” 

“T told her 
she could have 
them, Peggy,” 
admitted Mrs. 
Jimmy withem- 
barrassment. 
“Didn't you 
notice that girl, 
Peggy —she 
had the sweet- 
est face and she 
stood in a cor- 
ner all through 
the fracas evi- 
dently scared to 
death, blushing 
redder than those roses, while that fat old woman 
who is trotting along beside her tried my hat on her 
pretty head and fussed and measured to see if my 
frock would fit her. She was the prettiest thing T 
ever saw, and when Jimmy would have taken them 
away from her, those great brown eves looked so 
wistfully at ine that I told him he mustn’t.” 

“Oh, Dolly,” groaned Miss Ellsworth, “how could 
you be so foolish! A girl like that doesn’t know 
enough to appreciate that lovely white frock. She 
will sell it for a song and continue to wear her present 
costme of a purple waist, green skirt and blue 
singham apron. I see she has disearded the red shawl 
she wore on her head for your hat, but that isn’t be- 
cause she realizes what a 
beauty it is—any other would 
have pleased her as well, for 
thosegirlsallimaginethatthey 
only need pretty hatsin order 
to blossom into full-blown 

; American 
ladies,’ ” 


: ; 2 “Tdon’t be- 
& Vp lieve that she 
YS will sell the, 


fown, Peggy? 
said Mrs. Jimmy. stoutly, “T 
think she would dress as well 
as any of us if she had the 
chance. You should have 
seen a. white teeth 
flush andHer eyes shine when 
she found she was to be per- 
mitted to take away that 
frock and hat.’ 

Their argument was inter- 
rupted by the reappearance 
of Fenton, and Miss Elisworth 
discreetly melted out of the 
room as the young man*sank 
into a chair and wiped his 
heated brow, demanding irri- 
tably : 

“Now, Dot, what the dick- 
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> whole thing 


ens is this all about? Tell me 

Mrs. Jimmy ran to him andPburying her head 
his shoulder she sobbed disconsglately: 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’m afraid that Ml never be any help 
to you! Peggy told me that ‘d have a rummap 
sale people would buy all old rubbish ang 
that I could make a lot of mohey. But they didp) 
want my old clothes and they/ye taken all my love 
blue kitchen ware and that’s ai) have to show for it~ 
not nearly enough to pay the expenses of a militan 
euchre.”’ 7 

Without lifting her head sie pointed distracted) 
towards a sma!!, a very small, heap of copper a 
silver lying on a table near by, 

“Upon my soul!”’ exclaimed Kenton, helplessly 

Then placing his hand under hér soft, round chin, 
raised it until the violet eyes re on a level with } 
own % 

“Dot,” he demanded with ck severity, “do \ 
want to ruin me? Didn't yow promis me after 


went into that “get-rich-quick 
never again try to make any mone 
q “Jimmy!” she protested reprouchfully “vou prom 
ised me that you’d never again speak of—of—and | 
wanted some money to give a military e hr ; 
Betty Saxton.” ee He 
“You promised 
me, too, Dorothy,” 
he said in a hurt 
tone, “that you'd 
let me know when- 
ever you needed 
extra money. I wish 
your allowance was 
twice what it is, but 
just now—_”” 
“Oh, I know—] 
kiow, Jimmy,” she 
said, quickly. “But 
that is why I want 
80 to help, and our 
(Continued on Pag e355) 
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pianist 
_by Charles Frederic Goss" ia 


LPS ~ 


“It won't hurt you!” 


a 
| WONDER how many of you saw that enormous spool of electric cable that 
stood for several days, at the corner of A and X streets ? 

Well, thereby hangs a tale. 

In its center there was a hole (presumably for an axle), and through this 
opening one day | myself beheld two little girls looking into each other's faces from opposite sides and saying 
“Boo! Boo!”—“Boo! Boo!” 

Immediately there came along a ruddy-faced old gentleman in whose bosom evidently there was beating 
yet the heart of a happy and mischievous boy. 

“What are you saying ‘boo’ at?”’ he inquired, and they replied, “Look in and see.” 

He did, and suddenly Nigting back he groaned aloud as if in fear. 

“There’s nothing there!" they said, surprised. 

“Oh, my! But isn’t it awful!’ he exclaimed, covering his eyes up with his hands. 

“Any way—it’s nothing to be afraid of,” they then affirmed, half shaken in their disbelief. 

“I'm simply scared’ to death!” the old man said, and backed away, staring at the hole as if he had seen 
an anaconda coiled within. = 

Profoundly moved to sympathy, the oldest little girl (1 thought her seven or eight) came up and took 
his hand, remarking as she did so, in a voice of strangely blended assurance and fear— 

“STEP UP CLOSE AND OOK AGAIN! IT WON’T HURT YOU!” 

The darling! How did she acquire possession of that profoundest and most eiemental principle in the 
philosophy of heroism? Who taught her this eternal truth—that by resolutely drawing near, and looking danger 
in the eye a second time, the timidest person in the world may pull its fangs and cut its claws? 

Are you afraid of anything ? 

In the first place “STEP UP CLOSE!” 

How plainly | recall a ghost that once I saw (or thought I did) at which my little heart stopped beating 
in my breast ! 

I should have turned my back and fled, only—I had just succeeded in passing the village graveyard, at 
cost of all the grit 1 had at my command! Finding myself in this way between the devil and the deep sea, 
I forged ahead, my hair on end, my wind shut ‘off, my Knees knocking together, until at length the fantastic 
moonbeams which had played me this nasty trick lit up the object with a clearer light and | beheld the whitened 
body of an ancient sycamore! 

What mischief distance makes! Not only “lending enchantment to the view,” but errors and enormities 
of every kind. In the distance, trouble has a way of “looming up” like mountains. It rears its head, inflates its 
chest, unsheaths its claws and paws the air! But how it shrinks as we DRAW NEAR! 

In the next place —“TAKE A SECOND LOOK.” ll 

Trust ALL of your “first impressions” about people (for they are the testimonies of your soul), but NONE 
of them about the dangers and the difficulties of your life (for they are but the coward shrinkings of your heart). 
At THESE, you need to take a “second look.” a 

“Cindy,” said a Southern woman to her colored servant girl, “what did | tell youlsbout your having your 
beaux come to see you in the kitchen?” ' ! 

“| disremember,” she replied. ‘ 

“You don’t! You know as well as | do that I said you could not HAVE them! You've disobeyed me! 
I've just come from the kitchen this very minute and there's a great, big fellow sitting calmly by the stove!” 

“Laws, Miss "Melia! He ain't no BEAU! He’s nuffin but my brudder!”’ Cindy replied scornfully, ‘and she 
looked so guileless as she spoke that her mistress’s dark suspicions were disarmed and, going back to the Kien 


in a kindly mood, she said, “So you are Cindy's brother?” as » 
“Lawd bless you—No!”’ he answered, taken aback, “1 ain't no ‘lation ‘t all to her; Ise jest her steady!” ~ 
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pa, ‘ balst 
Enraged for sure this time, the lady bounced into the dining-room, where the imperturbalfle cook wa 


ing away the dishes. , 
SS aaa cried, “why did you tell me that man was your brother? He says he 
in the world!” ¥ 

The black girl looked aghast, and breathing hard, exciaimed— * , asad 

“For Mercy’s sake, Miss "Melia, did he say DAT? Just you wait a minute mI g0% 

Do you see? It's the SECOND look that corrects the error of our false impressi 
Cindy was wrong at first; but | am very sure that she was right at last. And | a 
black bugaboo which has been sitting by your kitchen stove or by the hearth wil 
if you go and look AGAIN! 

Consult your memory and see! \ 

How th it about the fire that burned you out, ten years ago? Who knows betteP than yourself that i 
made you build a larger store, increase your business and thus enter on the greatest era of r life ? 

But, as to the FUTURE and its troubles. You are just as apprehensive now, no do as if you had never 
experienced the facts of which I write. Probably a new invention has rendered your old machinery useless, 
or a ruthless competitor has just appeared upon the scene. Disaster stares you in the face. 

You hear the yelps of Ruin’s bloodhounds on the wind. " 

Pshaw! You have survived a score of greater dangers than this last! «Just step a and take a second 
look! It won’t hurt you.” 4 

Perhaps it is the approaching death of some dear friend—a little child the sweetheart of your youth 
the husband on whose strong and tender arm you lean. What! Live when they “ltr No, No! 


no relation to yo 
/ 


take a second look!” 
! I'm not saying tha 
is—that many a big 
ve to be a BROTHER 


Wait! Listen to the little teacher at whose feet we sit. Be still; be calm; w bravely up and look the 
King of Terrors fairly in the eye! Perhaps he may in some mysterious way 
of your soul! He HAS! 

Open the first biography of any great and noble soul on which you lay your hand; question the first good 


person whom you meet, and you will find that it was some apparently intolerable burden or some apparently 
unendurable grief that made it what it was, or is! 


“Did it not hurt you?” you inquire. 

Yes; but not as | supposed it would, for 1 found that man was made for bearing burdens, like the drome- 
dary; also to endure trial, to suffer pain, Whatever we are made to do we can accomplish, for the strength to 
do so has been implanted in us—as the power to be bent, no matter how nearly double, and to spring baci 
again, is put in a Damascus or Toledo blade. And, if our own resources are not adequate, there is power 
in God! Power there is —somewhere—so that in all the world, and through all the ages, it is more than probable 


no soul of man has ever been subjected to a strain too Sreat for it to bear if it took the offered help! 
I summon Epictetus to the witness-stand. 


eal himself the very brother 


prosperously who hath nothing: a naked, homeless, hearthless, 
beggarly man without servants, without country (you ask)? Lo, God hath sent 


very deed that it IS possible. Behold me—that I have neither 
(I sleep on the ground); nor is a wife mine, nor children nor a domicile but onl 
i ‘ — earth and h ind 
single cloak. And what is lacking to me? Do ever I Srieve? Do ever | fear? im 1 not free? When did - 
of you see me fail of my pursuit, or refuse to meet what had arrived? When did | blame God, or man? 
When did | accuse any man? When did any of you see me of a sullen countenance ?” 
There is a tonic in those lofty words, | think. In that way speaks a MAN! 

This is the utterance of an heroic soul that had stepped up close to trouble, to injustice 
the devils in hell and taken a Sood second look at them; who had learned thr 
could not HURT him! That is to say—that they co “HIM” in him bein t a perish 
riche leet 7 a m9 lg goo art SOMETHING, I must think, which Socrates told his. fiends that 

“ r ou ” : 

WALK AWAY fiGa Caae warning ey must be careful “LEST IT SHOULD 


We took a little chap to the dentist to have a tooth extracte. 
} “tt won't hurt—at least, it won’t hurt you MUCH! And, Agel =. sen aan 1”? oi 
entist, adjusting his forceps ently and giving a sudden skilful pull. ; Ne 
“Is it—all—over?” asked the boy, between his sobbi 
Ly -it was all over—past and gone. 
ow many of my troubles are “all over”—and Y ! 
they came! And yet, one after another they have come Eh area - 
_ “This too will pass,” the ancient proverb saith! : 


you a man to show you in 
ountry, nor home, nor POssession, nor servants 


ng and his spitting blood, 


t we believed would kill us—when 


SOMETHING NEW TO DO 


By BERTHA HASBROOK 


* 


HE fact that it is growifg harder and harder 
each day for druggists to secure competent 
men for work in theiP}prescription depart- 
ments is a reason for Women to consider the 
subject of taking up this work.“ And they are doing 
it all over the country, although, the profession of 
pharmacy has not come to be generally looked upon 
as a field for woman’s endeavor. In each large city 
afew are to be found; and they are“successful. I 
have talked with veteran druggists, with professors 
in colleges, and all agree that the profession is ad- 
mirably adapted to woman's abilities. Her conscien- 
tiousness, her thoroughness, her deftness, are of in- 
finite value in this work. And everywhere the supply 
seems very far less than the demand. 

The dearth of men drug clerks just now/is due 
to the sudden legal action which made the reqpire- 
ments for a license far greater than they were 
formerly. Some time ago there was much corrup- 
tion in the manner in which licensés were obtained 
in some places, and many men behind the preserip- 
tion counter. were totally unfit to be trusted. 
This meant a danger to the publie at large. The 
forces that work for good took hold’ of the matter, 
rigid laws were enforced, and to-day the incompetent 
does not secure a license to handle dangerous drugs. 

This meant a sudden falling away in the numbers 
seeking licenses and positions. Those who had na 
intention of really mastering their profession disap- 
peared and only the earnest and conscientious were 
left. These are not enough to fill the demand for 
drug clerks. 

The preparation is not as long as for many ot her 
professions, and one can be practically sure of finding 
a position as soon as graduated. This is as yet 
one of the least-crowded fields of bread-winning for 
women. Furthermore, the pecuniary reward is good 
Eighteen dollars a week may be called an average 
salary; that is certainly good, and the young druggist 
stands an excellent chance of doing better. A New 
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York woman holds a position in one of the large 
hospitals—the hospitals employ many prescription 
¢lerks—and she receives about the same amount and 
all her expenses besides, even to her personal laundry 

To the woman who has any inclination toward 
scientific subjects, the work is fascinating. Botany 
chemistry, physics, materia medica, are all included 
within its broad scope. A really competent pharma- 
cist is, to a large extent. a physician. Much of the 
charm of that wonderful profession hovers about this 
Hours won’t seem long, duties won’t seem monoto- 
nous, to the scientist born. She will always feel, even 
as the physician feels, the part, however small, that 
she plays in the ceaseless drama of life and death 
No work can be dull upon which so much hangs 
An error may be fatal. When it is known that the 
law holds a chemist to blame not only for incorrectly 
filling a prescription, but also for. filling an incorrect 
prescription—that is, the chemist is made the censor 
of the physician’s prescriptions—for following the 
physician's orders, if those orders be wrong—it will 
be seen how great the responsibility of this work is. 
Hevis held not alone for his own error, but for the 
physician’s. So this work is more than mere obey- 
ing of orders; it involves- judginent. You see ata 
glance that ‘the finer faculties are called into play 
The dull monotony Vanishes and the druggist is put 
on her mettle at onc@, 

The best schools of pharmacy require that a student 
shall have been through” the first high school year 
before entering. Some degreé of general education 
is important. before this skilled. specializing begins. 
Students are expected to be at least Seyenteen years 
ofage. The drugs put into theif Bands ‘are not the 
sort of toys meant for children to play with. If the 
student is more than seventeen, so much the better 
These are serious studies, and a mature mild will 


find more in them 
It is much preferred that the student come to the, 
(Continued on Page 366) 
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The Luck of the New Year 


(An Old English Custom) 


By LETITIA GOFTON \ 


HE last bar of the waltz still lingered on the air, but the ballroom e 4 empty, 
ff for above the sound of dancing fect or the chords of dreamy music hae echoed 
the whisper heralding the approaching midnight hour. So all had thered 

in the wide hall to bid farewell to the Old Year and welcome in the New. 

From its resting-place on the antlers of a fine old stag, relic of his bygone sport- 
ing days, the master of the house reached down the withered branch of last year’s 
evergreen. This branch had stood during the past twelve months as an emblem of 
luck and concord to all beneath the roof of the stately old homestead. Perhaps 
it was a half-unconscious regret for the yesterdays of life that cau the little 
group to cease their merry chatter and watch, with softened features, * hostess as 
she opened the door and let the old man out into the darkness nd. Was it 
only the chill midwinter air that accounted for the slight shudder that ran through 
the hall as the door was shut and all turned to the cheery light of the log-fire? 

Down the broad snow-covered lawn walked the master of the house. All was 
silent save for the occasional hooting of some astonished owl, 


the frightened 
twitter of a half-frozen bird alarmed out of its slumbers at his approach. At last 
he stopped before his favorite evergreen tree, and with one handlon the new living 
branch and the other stretched out behind him ready to fling-away the old, he 
waited patiently for the distant village church bells to proclaim the birth of the New 
Year. Soon it came, clashing through the listening air yr distinctness : 
First the twelve chimes from the village clock and then, as-if glad to be freed at 
last from all restraint, the wild, joyous peals of the old church bells—“ A Happy 
New Year! A Happy New Year!” JZ r 
Away behind him was flung the symbol of a dead past, while that of the 
present, and also of the future luck of the old hall, wag) gathered and 
fully to the front door, which was opened by a merry band to welcome it. The 
it was placed in the hands of the lady of the hous3 who hung it up in the st a 
of its predecessors, and surely it was rightly so for in the keeping of the hoste ° . 
more than in that of any one else, the happiness and peace of a home! ia 
“A Happy New Year to all!” cries the host, lifting his glass on hich 
to you.” return the little group. “To absent friends,” toasts the } = sé 
love” is the answer, and then, with ¢ ae eam 
Auld Acquaintance be Forgot.” 


living 
carried care- 


ace 


“The same 


las ad “To all we 
aspey hands all join in the old song, “Should 


“Good night!’ ‘Good morning!" (both seem correct) says first 
another, as wearily but happily they climb the st : 
first day of the New Year. 


_ 


j 


one and then 


airs to bed. And thus begins the 


“7aF 
} a 
New hopes, new courage—old desires. 
New day, new year—old ways to mend. 
New dreams, new fashions —old attires, 
New sweethearts and new fancies an old friend 
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© EVERY man of moderateincome whose daily 

| labors require his residence fn the city during 

the winter months, there comes a problematic 

question, How may I fora redSonable amount 

of money furnish abundant fresh air, freedom from 

the wear and tear of city distractions, and a bit of 
quiet repose for my family and myself? 

For an answer to this bewildering question, there 
occurs to such a man of small property the reply— 
Build a bungalow = 

The attraction and seductive possibilities that at- 
tach themselves to the word “bungalow” aré Many, 
and they depend mainly upon the location and upén 
the site where the building is to be placed, the desire 
of the future occupahts—and the pocketbook, 

Let us grant the pocketbook is small, and then con- 
sider a structure that will conform in all truth with 
the kind of habitation from which this word “bunga- 
low’? has sprung. 

Our property is on the shore of a lake, a rocky 
point jutting out from the thickly wooded mainland, 
with fresh air in plenty blowing upon us from all 
sides, and views over the lake from any point of our 
possession. 

We have six hundred dollars to spend. The re- 
quirements demand a weather-tight, well-arranged 
structure. The accompanying plan and sketches 
picture such a building within the limit of cost. 

The bungalow is to be built of boards, twelve 
inches wide by seven-eighths of aninch thick, placed 
vertically; the joints covered by battens, seven- 
eighths of an inch thick by three inches wide, with the 
edges chamfered, the whole nailed to studding. 

The foundation is made of flat stones placed so as 
to bring the floor one foot above the ground. 


A LAKE SHORE BUNGALOW 


By R. IRVING DODGE 


The roof is shingled on two-inch by eight-inch 
rafters, which are made long enotgh to project about 
three feet beyond the wall, thereby giving overhang- 
ing eaves that protect the walls from storm and give 
shade from the direct rays of the sun, thus always 
affording a cool interior. 

The porch, which is a projecting gable from the 
roof, finishing on the same level as the projecting 
eaves and supported on two rough-hewn posts set on 
flat stones, breaking the otherwise monotonous 
straight line of the roof, is a plentiful protection from 
the heat, and makes a pleasant resting-place. 

The portion of the porch recessed into the build- 
ing answers for a vestibule in inclement weather; a rug 
may be placed there, so that dirt cannot be trailed 
within, as would be the case were there direet access 
from an exterior porch to the living-room. 

The living-room, which serves as well for a dining 
room, is the most frequented part of the bungalow, 
and as su¢h, it ought to be made attractive, cozy, and 
homelike. 

It will be noticed that this room is so planned that 
if a meal is in progress, this operation need not inter- 
fere with or disturb that part of the room which is 
designated as the “* w« ork’ orlibrary and lounginggcorner. 

The exposed ceiling beamS which are separated 
from the attic by tongue and grgeve spruce boarding, 
add their quota of homeliness by ving a pleasant 
rustic appearance. _ < 

In the rough-hewn stone fireplace .with its very 
simple mantel and irons there is the everhomelike 
charm and attraction. On the chimney-bréast has 
been supported a series of shelves that may be used 
for the choice china. \ 

A shelf-rail projecting about two inches surrounds 
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the entire room and this also may be utilized to hold 
plates and saucers. 

This shelf surmounts a covering of dark-forest- 
green burlap which is nailed directly to the studs and is 
held secure and clear from wear and tear by a two- 
inch chair rail. The space above the shelf and be- 
tween the studs may be used happily for the hanging 
pictures. 

The always useful burlap, covering the bungalow 
wall to the height of six feet, forms the lower part of 
a color scheme which should be followed up, staining 
the rough, unfinished woodwork a dark-brown color. 


or as a receptacle for fishing-rods olf clubs, oars, ete 

Opening off from the living-ro6t, at the right, we 
have two bedrooms, privately situs ted on a short 
passage leading to the bathroom, ; 

Each bedroom bas a good-size P closet and each is 
large enough for the accommodation of two single cots, 
There is also place for a small d r, and this with a 
little genius can easily be man ifactured out of a 
conveniently shaped packing-box and covered by 
drapery of cretonne of dainty attern, ; 

The color scheme of the bedr6oms may differ from 
that of the living-room, but I ould advise for the 


TRE LIVING ROOM IS THE MOST FREQUENTED PART OF THE BUNGALOW 


This color scheme of forest-green and dark-brown 
may be carried throughout the whole interior. Indian 
blankets with brown and green hues should be 
hung in the door as is shown in the interior sketch. 
The introduction of a few rag-carpet rugs will help to 
cover up rough spots in the floor, and on a chilly — 
evening will add a charming quality of warmth. 


or all the windows, should be of the sx 
hat described for those of the 


sake of economy and harmony throughout the bunga- 
low, the staining of the woodwork dark brown, 


Che curtains for the bedroom windows, and, in fact, 
ume material as 
living-room. 


rhe ventilation and light for the bedrooms is excel- 
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tion of a drain ecesp001 will be necessitated and 


should be placed atfleast two hundred feet from the 
building. 

Provided that only the bathtub is installed, the 
water may be cafried by hand from the well for use in 
both the kitchen an@ the bathroom, the drain running 
out directly to thedake. 

The installation 6{the bathroom complete with the 
construction of a ces ol would be an additional ex- 
pense above our six-hundred-dollar limit. The tub 
may be counted withiti the required price. 

The exterior wallsof the bungalow may be left un- 
finished to acquire that mellowness and picturesque- 
ness given by the elements. 

When the erectiofi of the building is completed, and 
its permanency as ‘a summer abode established, it is 
time to begin to consider the treatment of its immedi- 
ate surroundings, » they form not the least im- 

& 


} 


LINING ROOF) 
is | shea a Pe 


4 


portant factor in the quest for summer repose and 


bungalow that these additions of canvas conform 
with the lines of the main building, so that with them 
or without them the bungalow forms a picturesque 
and compact unit. 

The approach has been leveled off with sand and 
gravel retained by logs between large flat stones, and 
upon these stones are set half-barrels or dug-out eross- 
sections of trees covered with bark, these being filled 
with mosses and geraniums, or other flowering plants. 

Back of the logs may be planted a growth of some 
hardy bush, the roots of which, intertwining, keep the 
sand and gravel in place more firmly. This as 1 
whole formsa terrace and gives the immediate premises 
a finished and well-kept appearance. 

The benches and seats on the rocks constructed of 
extra boards and pieces of wood give a finishing 
touch to what is now a complete and typical bunga- 
low, well adapted for its purposes and the site upon 


CANVAS CVER 


whieh it is sect, and thoroughly practical and com- 


lent and very plentiful. 
: Also opening from the living-room will be found the 
kitchen, and the entrance to this is in a direct line be- 
tween its exit to the rear and the main entrance of 
the bungalow. This fives opportunity for a clear line 
of ventilation through the building ; 
In the kitchen is a range caps ; 
for any number. The 
The capacity of cupboards with drawers below and 
the closet on the opposite -side of the room is sufficient 


for the storage of 
aa ‘ all the necessary eooki ies 
and kitchen utensils. ay ae 


Inexpensive madras of a white ground, striped 
with brown-and-green bands running horizontally at 
top and bottom may curtain the quain windows. 

The furniture of the living-room a transported 
from elsewhere, or at little extra expense may be made 
by a carpenter on the site, ‘ 

The low table in the nook, made also by the carpen- 
ter, would be useful as place for magazines. 

The benches set along the walls are an almost indis- 
pensable addition to this kind of summer abode. 
They are egpectally useful in the nook and could be 
made from planking and studding left from the rest of 


pleasure. fortable in all its details. 4 ee 

On the plan are spaces marked “canvas over.” We haye, in. this outline, peagt a y 6 P cae fer 
The introduction of canvas in connection with a per- furnishings that are essential to the ee ne ie 7 oa ro 
manent structure offers immediate possibilities for as every one ™in building a bunga se se ee ae 
expansion. The desire to extend one’s hospitality  seription suits himeyy  Eipemeal i ae 
finds ready equipment in the use as bedrooms of the trivances. In every ace ca a te BS be 
canvas coverings at the sides of the house. ferent—in the number 0 Ben 4 “tte es - : 

In these additions, so protected from the elements, the nearness of wales on 73 ish cnt ‘ 
upon a wooden flooring of plank, cots could be placed In respect to fur “ge oe 4 cae 
at a moment's notice. These awnings with their strongly recommended, 1 being 


i -olors some people J r bring their 
sides furled may be used as porches and outdoor in good colors. Some people pi r to g 


‘ 


nge capable of cooking a meal 
sink is adjacent. 


the building. 
> + 
Built into the wall around the nook are book-shelves 


tle, which in turn is fillec 


The water is supplied from a tank placed in the at- 


1 by a pump attached to a 


living-rooms. 
The kitchen porch consists of two rough-hewn 
posts over which a piece of white duck is stretched, 


old furniture from the city, thus lengthening the 
days and usefulness of tables and chairs.that are 


driven well, situated 

This supply of water 

fixtures, 
If the b 


no longer presentable in town, or a carpenter ie n be 
julte a necessary adjunct in the bungalow. 


e closet directly adjacent to the entrance must 
10t be overlooked in its importance as a cloak closet, 


approximately near the site. | 


- ; , the dav fing any quaint 5 
and gives as complete a shelter from sun and rain as employed by the dag, Jollowing Stare 
may he used for the hathroam 


iv i This latter plan insures an interior that 
could be desired for the small amount expended. given him. ‘This Jatter ae 5p 
It will be noticed in the perspective view of the cannot be laid open to the charg § SS. 
athroom fixtures are installed, this conaerac- fs 


GOOD READING = = 


0 YOU LOVE BOOKS? Of course you do 
; ‘ sur 
D Then what we have to say this month will surely 


interest you. ; 
Note, first of all, the list of books given below 


By Grace Aguilar 
By Gilbert ‘Parker 
By Amelia E. Barr 
By Winston Churchill 
By Maria Edgeworth 
By Hugh Conway 


Home Influence, 
The Right of Way, 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon, 
The Crisis, 
Castle Rackrent, 
Called Back, 
Van Bibber and Others, 

By Richard Harding Davis 
The Man Without a Country, 
By Edward Everett Hale 

By John Habberton 

Gabriel Conroy, By Bret Harte 
Helps for Ambitious Gils, By William Drysdale 
What a Girl can Make and Do, 

By Lina and Adelia Beard 
By William Drysdale 
Great Work from Great Americans, 


By Paul Leicester Ford 


Helen's Babies, 


Helps for Ambitious Boys, 


THIS LIST has been carefully prepared. The books se- 
lected are WHOLESOME in trend, HELPFUL in tendency. 


OBSERVE that several are for young people. The girls 
and boys of your household are entitled, equally with you, 
to take part in the plan we now offer for your consider- 
ation and, we hope, for your support. ; 


OUR PRINCIPAL AIM in offering the plan is to encour- 


age helpful, careful, thoughtful reading of standard books, 
both old and recent, 


OUR FURTHER PURPOSE is to strengthen the habit or 
method of mental concentration—a method essential to all 
who read if they wish to enjoy thoroughly and to remember 
WHAT they read. ; 

STILL ANOTHER PURPOSE of the I 


} ; alan is to cultivate 
in the minds of 


those who have never fiven the 
much attention a desire to write fo 
thus we may lead them on to pleass 
literary effort, 


mnatter 
r possible publication, and 
unt and, maybe, profitable 


THE DESIGNER'S READING PLAN 


WE INVIT?: YOU, auso THE MEME: RS OF Yo 
ATE FAMILY, to write, at 
January 15, 1908. 
more than onr 


« UR IMMEDI- 
your leisure, any time before 
» not less than ong HUNDRED word 
HONDPRED AND Firry words 
the THEME, PLOT or PLAN of any one 


above list. Reap THE SIMPLE RULES STATBD ON TH 
OPPOSITE PAGE FOR YOUR GUIDANCE ; ee 


OUR ENDEAV : . fal 
make the DEAVOR in preparing th les has been to 


oes eae complete, that there will be no neces. 

mat dig asking for further information. Wo have 
Spare for correspondence 

alw ays be glad to help al 

will be very small inde 

in doubt on any Point, 

take the rules to ; 


Ss, Nor 
descriptive of 
book selected from the 


, and although we shall 
tz, we hope our mail of questions 

Usr your own JUDGMENT when 
Io your best according to what you 


mean. / f you do that, we shall not find fault. 


J 
AWARDS 
FOLLOWING THE RULE 
~ NG » LES on the site page y ; 
fied announcement as to the ooalipettesin the Ar ela 


t to inaugurate, Magazine 


IT MAY BE OF INTEREST to thoselwho are no: 


informed as to the identity of some be mentioned 


list given in this article, to have, in cofinection with the pis 


based on that list, a brief review of @ach book, ak 
notice of the author, This review, like the list, 
changed monthly, y 


5 
ABOUT THE BOOKS 


GRACE AGUILAR’S books on home topics are wy 
favorably known. Home Inrirvuen€r passed throug 
editions, Like her Moruen’s Recompense and other» 
it is still a home and library favorite. The chiet 
characteristics of this great English writer of Spans 
Hebrew antecedents are rare descriptive genius, grs 
ness of expression, sympathetic tone abd a high mom 


Give the Theme of HOME INFLUENCE 


a 


AMELIA EF. BARR, AngloAfperican writer, } 
many of her stories on Sc ottish Beene s and ineid 
several of her greatest novels refer to events in ( 
American and United States histert 
Rison deals with social and military life in New Yor 
ing the Colonial period 

This author’s style is simple and unaffected He 
pictures are frequently pictur@que, vet unexaggrrate 
element of humor also enter#® into her dese Tiptions of 
individuals 


Give the Plot of THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON 


MARIA EDGEWORTHH is a notable figure amor 
English novelists of the lefe eighteenth and early 1 
centuries, Many admirable stories for young peopl 
from her pen. Her io of Irish life and cham 
exemplified in Caste Rack nent, revealed her, how 
her best In her Irigh tories, “Irish humor, pathet 
ness and admirable@ tact,” as Sir Walter Seott said 
occasion, combine fo make her writings both laughs 


touching 
Give the Plot of CASTLE RACKRENT 


“HUGH GONWAY” (Frederick John Fergus 
been heard of at all in literature when his first book, 
Back, appeared, This quickly gave him fame. Put 
begged hit to continue this initial success and he trie 
His subsequent efforts 


re ach the high standard he had set for himself 
acuons, thrilling situations, 


concealment of the climax until the last few sentences a7 
Sensational features of the book 


Give the Plot of CALLED BACK. 


to do so but without avail 


EDWARD EVI RETT HALI 


As a capable writer i 
pabl er of novels and tales he holds hig 
Many of his book 4 poche! Aye 


literary form 


requires no intro 


appeal to young people, A colo 
preongly patriotic, his loyalty is never left in doubt | 
cw saaeganat ctin his writings. He maintains an 
readers, |} cat sis ulated to produce a healthy influence 
Man peta stage ularly on the younger generator 
liter: >? A Country is one of his most 
ilerary creations 


Give the Theme of THE M 
JOHN H ABBERTON 


took Great Britain by 
told for young people 


an English writer of s0 

storm with Heren's Basin 

mature age } yet thoroughly enjoyed by Pp 

“Hugh Gomer wause of its apt sayings and allusion 
ay,” 

Breat success of ¢) Habberton tried in vain to dupt 


Lis bright, unique production, 


338 Give the Theme of HELEN'S BABIES 


Pur Bow or On 


startling incidents and pt 


has greatly strengthened his pope" 


AN WITHOUT A COUNT?! 


FRANCIS BI 
known and appreciate 
literary record, Tue 
has become reco 
tions, so Bret H 
out, in some res 
GABRIEL Conroy 
Harre’s best efforts 


Give the 


RTE is one of America’s most widely 
authors, Just as, in Mark Twain’s 
MPING Frog or CaLaveras Country 
«das one of his characteristic crea- 
’s Luck or Roarinec Camp stands 
ts preeminent among his writings. 
ought by many to be one of Bret 


of GABRIEL. CONROY. 


GILBERT PARKER 
RICHARD HARDING 
field of current-day fictj 
here. 

Each has a marked i 


WINSTON CHURCHILL and 
AVIS are too well known in the 
nto need an elaborate introduction 


ividuality, both personal and liter- 
ary. Each covers spetial and fertile ficlds of imagination. 
h has the faculty, When at his best, of holding the reader’s 
interest intently from start to finish of a plot. This charac- 
teristic is worthy of notiee as it is incontrast to the work of 
some other of our latt@mday writers, 


GILBERT PARKER, Tur Ricur or Way, one of Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s most thrilling and best-liked books, takes as 
its central figure a clever young lawyer who lacks ambition 
and thus blocks his own prospects, which, if his mind were 
normal, would be full of promise. Utterly without religious 
or sentimental emotion, he fails to appreciate his surroundings 
and cannot realize that a Hrilliant career is surely his if he 
will but wake up to the sifuation. His wife suffers much 
because of his persistently apathetie attitude. His excuse 
for drinking heavily is that it clears his brain and enables him 
to take a dispassionate view of life. In a drunken brawl he 
is, struck by “longshoremen and thrown in the river. His 
full consciousness returns slowly siter his rescue. He finds 
himself in strange, new surroundi and eventually becomes 
transformed into an ideal citizen 4nd husband. 

Give the Plot of THE RIGHT OF Y, particularly that portion not 


told above. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, One of Winston Churchill’s 
best and most popular books is Tag Crists. It is a highly 
interesting romance of American life during the Civil War. 

The author, in his own peculiarly fastinating way, brings 
frequently upon the secne those great Americans who so 
largely contributed toward the making-of United States 
history in the stirring times of national anxiety and tribula- 
tion. Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Douglas and others fore- 
most in the political and martial fray stand o@t in bold relief 
in this great story. ™ 

Give the Plot and Theme of THEE CRISIS, 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. In Van Bisper axp 
Oruers this clever writer is at his best. Van Bibber repre- 
sents a man about town. His adventures in New York are 
striking and wonderfully realistic. It has often been sur- 
mised that the author’s real experiences are set forth In more 
than one of the stories. 

Tell something of WAN BIBBER’S adventures and point out what you 

‘der his most praiseworthy 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


As we pointed out at the beginning of this our first talk 
about good reading, this plan is quite as widely available for 
the young people of your immediate family as for those of 
more mature age. 

We would be glad to have you encourage the younger mem- 
bers of your family to look up the books to be named each 
month. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS IN THE JANUARY LIST 


(1) HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. A comprehen- 
sive entertaining book by William Drysdale. It contains 
bright, readable, illustrated articles on Epucation, Dress 
and Demeanor, HovusenoLtp Duties and many other live, 
vital topies for girls to read and think over. 

TO AMBITIOUS GIRLS: Which section or article in this 
book appeals most strongly to you, and why? 

(2) WHAT A GIRL CAN MAKE AND DO, by Lina and 
Adelia B. Beard. Every girl who is anxious to be useful 
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should read this book. It tells plainly. with many pictures, 
the scores of things girls can do easily in the home and else- 
where, 

TO GIRLS WHO LIKE TO KEEP BUSY: Which kind 
of work described in this book would you prefer to undertake, 
and why ? 


BOOKS FOR BOYS IN THE JANUARY LIST 


(1) HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS BOYS, by William Drys- 
dale (on same plan as for girls). How ro Succerp 1n Lire. 
is 2 leading theme in this book, 

TO AMBITIOUS BOYS: Which section or article in this 
book appeals most strongly to you, and why? 

(2) GREAT WORKS FROM GREAT AMERICANS, 
by Paul Leicester Ford. This book tells forcefully of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Inaugural addresses of Washington and Lincoln. 

TO PATRIOTIC BOYS: Which of the documents men- 
tioned in this book appeals most strongly to you, and why ? 


READ THE RULES VERY CAREFULLY BEFORE 
YOU BEGIN TO PREPARE YOUR PAPERS 


If young people cannot secure any of the books set apart 
for them, they can write about others in the list 


RULES FOR THE READING PLAN: 


(1) Select any one of the fourteen books shown in the 
list on the opposite page. 

2) Secure it from your own library, or some convenient 
public library or buy it. A book is a bad thing to borrow. 

(3) If you cannot secure the book rirst chosen select 
some other from the list. 

(43 Read the book selected carefully, noting the THEME, 
or PLOT, 

(5) When ready to write your views as to the THEME 
or pLor draft your views roughly. 

(6) Revise your rough draft very carefully copyingit on a 
sheet of ruled legal cap paper, leaving a wide margin at the 
left. This space will be required for merit marks, 

(7) Insert the title of the book described by you at the 
tor of your last copy. 

(8) In counting the number of words, wHICH MUST NOT 
EXCEED ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY, even words of a single 
letter must be counted. 


(9) Having written your review, sign your name in full 
and give your address in full, with date of mailing. 


(10) Ifa airtor Boy, give your AGE under your signature. 
(11) Write on one side of the paper only. 
(12) When the paper is complete, address it to 


Tux Designer, 
Reading Plan Department, 
12-16 Vandam Strect, 
New York City. 
t 


All papers received up to January, 15, 1908, will be filed 
alphabetically in the office of Tux Destanrer, Reaping 
PLAN RIMENT, and (on January 15, 1908) judged by 
a competent committee. Papers will not be returned to 
the writers, but the adult writer of the best paper will be 
presented with his Cheiee of standard sets of fiction and 
the juvenile with a single volume to be selected from a 
valuable list, Detailed announcements of these prizes will 
be made in the succeeding numbers of Tur Dersicner. 
This plan of reading and awarc A will be followed every 
month, the filing of the second se) of papers beginning 
with those received on January 16, 1908, and ending with 
those received on February 16, 1 ose not sure 
cessful in the first contest will have the privi of trying 
a second time. F 
fi This competition is open freely a = a padre 

compete, without charge or consideration of any Kind. 
- Saeneem contestants need not be subscribers for THe 
DrsigNex in order to be entitled to compete fo 


prizes offered. 


oa 


THE BLACKSMITH OF AZURITE 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


WITH DRAWINGS BY-J. N. MARCHAND 


CHAPTER I 


THE WAIPS OF THE CAMP 


cr W AS out in Nevada, in the month of May, and 
during the utter confusion and haste of ib mihin x 
stampede from the played-out camp of Larnd 
that little Miss Phyllisy Dwight, fiyevears old anc 
motherless, was cast alone upon the Mercics of a eed 
less world in a manner of extraordinary Mtehiineks, : 
It had all come so stealthity upon the unsuspectir x 
tot that alarm had nopart in the process, In the quill 
of the isolated cabin as she lived there was nothih r 
of portent vouchsafed the trusting little Man sciat 
of her father’s fiial sleep, and she was never to. kno 
just what bad happened. fas 
: Perhaps because of the all-pervading fever to aban- 
on the camp at once and forever, perhaps because 
he had been here a brief time only and was friendless 
and Bere to Karny ill, discouraged and weak 
an ig ‘ ed oa . . i 
g&t had departed on his last long pilgrimage 
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} 


jin the very midst of the camp's 


when it was th; i 
a oe was that his sle ep had merged into something 
= ong could never be known to little Phytlisy 
Oh rh . yilisy 
ind gone by the trail t} at is trod so deep whil 


just below > cabin’ AG 
. per yw the eabin S eminence the town's popula- 
trail the departing no less certainly by roads and 
aus iat were doomed tx . . - 
4 aa a . 2 5¢¢C no m » ‘ 
oo of change and brevity ore of man and 
ror one wl 2 av ph 
at all of the pi aay the camp had known nothing 
exciting wa shen: a John Dwight or his child, So 
miles to the hen. from the gold strike, sixty-odd 
: > southward, that y ; are 
PO a » that men and wor iners 
cory Pers, gamblers, teamsters—eyy 4 oneiiows 
shad one mad } ‘ry one own 
ei Nee mad unpulse only, to pack and swarm out 
It Sin #cross the intervening mountains 
4s not a large or j : z 2 
eet c £ r imp 
eager inhabitants were abandaam camp that these 
“ph than two hundred me. 
ad come upon it ‘qui P ar 
jUlte a ye; . " ; 
had abruptly ce; year before, when its mines 


ased to vie ; 
Fates » yield their hoard of glittering 


evacuation, Just 


metals to the hand of Man. It had served its purpose 
as a small and insignificant theater of shouts and 
sighs, mirths and t edies, vices and deeds of noble 
purpose—and this Ss now the end. 

The streets of th@qwretched little place had never 
been so busy in its Bistory. Wagons, carts, horses, 
men, furniture, bedding, hay and utensils for mining 
were scattered everywhere. The stores had been 
gutted of their dwindling supplies; saloons gabed 
open, hollow and aband@ned. A number of houses 
had been leveled to the,@arth for doors, windows and 
miscellaneous lumber, Huge ore-teams, with ten to 
twenty mules or hors@s, and two or three wagons 
hitched in train, were already trekking from the dere- 
lict town. Everywhere the bustle and the strain to 
get away made every nh a unit to himself, thought- 
less of anything but self-desire and speedy departure 
on his way. ; 

All one day, while t fever of flight was raging, 
little Phyllisy Dwight hdd remained in her father’s 
dingy cabin, alone with the silent figure that lay at 
peace in the bunk against the wall. All day, with 
a rusted tin dipper in her hand, she had waited for her 
father to turn, awake off@e more and ask his tiny 
daughter, in his patient manner, for a sip of cooling 
water from the bucket on the bench. 

At sundown some strange. little prescience was 
finally granted to the child. She crept very quietly 
out of the shack, still with thé dipper in her chubby 
fist, and trudged away, down the hillside trail, to a 
group of rough-clad men at work beside a great dusty 
wagon which all were hurriedly loading with their 
goods. For a moment she stood at the edge of the 
road regarding the strangers inquiringly. She liked 
all men, in her quaint little way, but nevertheless em- 
ployed certain arts of selection. | She presently ad- 
vanced to the youngest of the men and placed herself 
fairly in his pathway, just as he took up a stout, 
weighty box to consign it to the load. He all but 
trampled upon her, then halted abruptly and peered 
down over the box-edge in astonishment. 

“Hello, little gal—you’re right smack in the road,” 
he said, good-naturedly, and moving around her he 
threw his burden up on the wagon, employing all his 
youthful strength. ¥ 

Phyllisy liked him even more than before. She 
clutehed him by one of the folds of his dusty overalls 
and looked up to arrest his attention. ‘ie. 

“My papa don't wake up any more,” she said in @ 
plainly spoken, old-fashioned baby utterance. “He 
don’t ever wake up.” 

“What?” said the man. Then he turned to his 
busy companions. “Boys,” he added, “that Dwight 
—the sick man—must have eroaked. I'll go and 
see.” 

For a moment the others paused in their labor. 
They regarded their bright-eyed, pretty little visitor 
silently. Their companion started for the shack 
from, which the child had come. 

“No pie of mine,”’ said one of the workers, whose 
energies were all engrossed with the preparations for 
travel. ‘Come on, Barney; this here bedding goes up 
on her next.” ; 

Despite the rude carelessness of spirit in which 
they continued to load their wagon, however, it was 
these same men who, upon their partner’s return, 


presently conveyed Ss the stampeded camp the news 


of John Dwight's g by the unseen trail; and 
they, and a few ot hers like them, ca ucted the unat- 
tended burial, with ita!meager eereMonial, that soft 
May evening, by the light of a halfafermed moon. 


. 
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Little Phyllisy in the meantime, had become the 
guest, against her inclination, of a very impatient 
man and woman. They had somewhat reluctantly 
consented to supply her with shelter for the night, 
with the thoroughly distinct understanding that they 
would assume no responsibility concerning her future 
after the next ensuing daylight, at which hour they 
expected to start away for the strike far out to the 
southward. 

The morning that. followed, therefore, found them 
early making ready for the road, together with scores 
and dozens of others like themselves, madly in pur- 
suit of the miner’s ignis jatuus that ever scems just 
beyond the hills. Phyllisy also had arisen with the 
dawn. Her little garments had not been removed 
for the night. She partook silently of the hurried 
makeshift for a breakfast which was offered by her 
hostess, and, having decided that she might discover 
in all the camp at least one companion more to the 
liking of her fond little heart, cheerfully started on 
her quest. 

Now Phyllisy was a robust little person. She was 
chubby, strong, lively, ambitious, dexterous and in- 
vestigative, as well as pretty and affectionate. She 
had very bright blue eyes and glossy black hair, a 
sweet little bud of a mouth, and dimpled little hands. 
She was dressed in a stout skirt of brown material and 
a pair of tiny copper-toed boots that reached to her 
pink baby knees. They were dusty, heavy little 
boots, meant for some enthusiastic small boy, but 
they appeared to be singularly appropriate for Phyllisy 
Dwight, who was wont to keep them going at a very 
industrious pace. 

She departed from the cleaned-out cabin of the 
man and woman unchallenged, and, trudging out into 
the cool golden sunshine, forthwith began her search 
for her father. Down the street the scenes of yes- 
terday's activities were thus early being re-enacted, 
All the men still remaining in the camp were abroad, 
and here and there a great creaking wagon, ‘drawn 
by span after span of straining animals, was creeping 
up the first long slope of the hills that shut in the 
camp from the huge world of mountains out beyond. 
There was one man that Phyllisy discovered who 
appealed to her sense of selection. He was roping his 
worldly possessions on a pack-mule, up on the hillside 
by his shack, The youngster plodded up there, 
through the brush and over the rocks, without the 
slightest hesitation. When she presently stood at 
the miner’s feet and smiled in her candid little way 


/ upon him, the man paused deliberately in the act of 


tightening a diamond hiteh and regarded her indul- 
gently. Phyllisy decided he was acceptable, 

“% want my papa now,” she said engagingly. 
“Nice man, tate baby to my papa, and me give you 
one, two kisses.”’ 

“Jove!” said the man, below his breath. He knew 
who Phyllisy was, at once, but he knew not what to 
do with her, and he-had been delayed already past all 
endurance. 

“Go down to those three men yonder, hitchin’ up 
the horses,” he said, not unkitdly, pointing to a small 
corral and feed-yard, near at hand, “They'll take 
you to—to your father—or sdmebody,”’ and he 
turned and drew hard on the rope, an 

Phyllisy did not depart immediately. She watched 
the man for a moment and then asked a question. 

“Where is my papa?” ey 

The man made no reply. There was nothing he 
could say. He went on working at the hiteh. Phyl- 
lisy w as not discouraged. She tried again. 
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She said: “Is that a horse?” 
Her new acquaintance remained dumb as before 
dumb and busy. 
“Is it a nice horse?” insisted Phyllisy. 
“Yes,” said the man. He added, half guiltily, 
“Those men will be gone pretty soon. Better hurry.” 
“All right,” said Phyllisy. ‘‘Good-by, nice horse; 
good-by, nice man,”’ and she trotted away at a sturdy 
pace of her own. 
The three men hitching their horses were no more 
resourceful than the “‘nice’’ man had been, however, 
when the tot 
arrived in their 
presence and 
desired, as be- 
fore, to be 
taken to the 
presence of her 
father. In 
their turn they 
avoided the 
issue and di- 
rected her foot- 
steps to the 
door of a cabin 
where two 
young assayers 
were bravely 
discarding 
every super- 
fluous article of 
their household 
in an effort to 
make their 
packs of a size 
and weight to 


be carried 
away on their 
shoulders. 


Once more, 
upon accosting 
them and offer- 
ing her only 
Wares as a price 
for the favor 
she coveted, lit- 
tle Phyllisy was 
doomed to dis- 
appointment 
and to hopes 
deferred. No 
one had the 
time to explain 
to a child of five 
that her father 
was no more; 
no one had the HE STOOD PERBEGTLY STILL, Rr 
courage to TJ 
adopt a lonely little being and take her on that long, 
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always with the same result. 

tuke her along and give her d 
the heart to lead her to her fi 
much less to the new-made mo 
ing place. John Dwight had 
distant relative in the camp, 

He had been here no more than ¢ 
had claimed him before his @rrival. 


icil, and no one had 
her's empty cabin, 
of his earthen rest. 
yossessed not even a 
d searcely a friend 
fortnight, and illness 
Of the town's 


small population, two regulmtion families only had 
remained for the rush, and both of these had been 
among the first to pack and 


The few women not 

Z yet started on 
‘ the road had 
‘ neither the 
iy character nor 
: the inclination 

for foster- 
motherhood. 
Moreover, the 
ones that Phyl- 
lisy had seen on 
her travels had 
filled her ques- 


tioning little 


spirit with dis- 
may. 
Some vague, 


childish dread 
; came at last in 
xe her mind. She 
could not find 
her dearly be- 
loved father 
She feared he 
might rouse 
from a troubled 
slumber, in the 
bunk at the 
cabin, and de- 
sire a drink of 
water, which 
she alone could 
supply. Her 
baby heart was 
dully aching, 
and her small, 
busy feet were 
growing weary 
in their heavy 
little boots 
She approached 
2 store in front 
of which two 
men and a wo 
man were con- 
cluding prepa- 
rations for the 
universal flight 


Yo one volunteered to 


youngster descending optimistically upon her. 
tiny ball of fur and b 
stantly clasped to t 
forlorn orphans were 
shop, where Phyllisy 
but wondrously conte 


The 
@s came forward and was in- 
warm little bosom, and both 
py. They entered the empty 
t down upon the floor, tired 


It was early still when ten of the great loaded 
wagons rolled away, an m group to group of the 
citizens remaining went the word that some one 


ought to take and care for the motherless child of 
Tr so soon to be left, with the 


John Dwight—the stran 
others asleep on 
the hill, in sole 
possession of the 
camp. 

Not one of the 
men superhuman- 
ly straining to join 
the outpouring 
caravan refused to 
agree that some- 
thing ought to be 
done forthwith for 
Phyllisy, but not 
one of them all felt 
obliged or inclined 
to assume the 
other fellow’s 
duty. Then, as 
the child was no- 
where to be seen, 


the story finally 
went the rounds 
that someone on 


one of the wagons, 
gone on the way, 
had picked her up 
and taken her 
along. 

Late that warm 
afternoon the 
doubting little 
tot, bearing her 
waif of a kitten in 
her arms, came at 
last to the door of 
her late father’s 
shack—and found 
the place empty 
and deserted. She 
sat on the step, in 
the slanting rays 
of the westering 
sun, to await her 
father’s coming. 
There at last, in 
her vigil, a childish 
weariness came to 
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BILLY PLACED MISS PHYLLISY UPOD 
NOTE AGAINST 


mountains, there were certain sunbeams that searched 
far down the deep ravine to the eastward, and bathed 
with gold the figure of a man who was riding toward 
the eamp on a burro. 

Indeed the mellowed refulgence molded them out 
against the shadows of the cation with something of 
rough and rugged beauty. The man was rather be- 
low the medium size, while the donkey he rode was 
exceptionally stout and hearty. Each, upon his face, 
bore certain signs of delightful good-nature. The 
man wore a dark brown beard and mustache, a rough 

shirt of greenish 
woolen, a new pair 
of boots with 
trousers tucked 
neatly inside them, 
and an old brown 
cap with the visor 
turned squarely 
over his 
ears. Hishair was 
bushy and stub- 
born of growth. 
His eyes were blue 
and inclined to 
merriment. He 
was Billy Holt, 
locally famed as 
the ‘‘eduecated 
blacksmith” of 
Azurite —w hich 
was a less worked- 
out mining-camp, 
ten miles away to 

the eastward. 
Escorted by the 
regal splendors of 
the sunset, this 
visitor came plod- 
° ding into Karny 
somewhat leisure- 
ly, and was pre- 
sently hailed by a 
big, husky miner, 
up on one of the 
slopes, where a 
two-horse wagon, 
tremendously 
overloaded, was 
ready and waiting 
todepart. The 
blacksmith turned 
his animal hillward 
‘ and proceeded. to- 
ward the wagon, 
while the big man 
above came strid- 
ing rapidly down 


one of 


2 STRP WHILE HE HELE 


HOUSE 


the slope to give him & somewhat impatient greeting. 
“Billy, L thought you never was comin till Gabriel's 
3 “Eyerybédy’s gone but us. Did 


A teamster had sent her 
less state of his courage 
did not come forwars 
however, for she 
ing by the 


close her baby eyes. She leaned against the wall of 
the shack and slept profoundly. The kitten curled 
down, secure from harm in the small but motherly lap, 
with one small hand laid protectingly and lovingly 
upon it. 


uncertain chase for gold to a new-made camp where 
all would be struggle, hardship and excitement for 
many months to come. 

e It was not that these hurried men were heartless, 
They were eager tobe gone; they were almost crazed 


on this errand, in the help- 
to meet her questioning, She 
i to accost these fellow beings, 


liked them very little i c i 
post of a porch that « tore atlibe 


trump,” said he. — s 
you fetch along the money + : 
” Billy dismounted to lead his burro by the bridle. 


; stood bef bart “No, Dunean, I didn't ae i. A he mn 
. shop, now stri , D »cTore a barber- re is t ld + sell the s 10p. =o ay wantet 
by the dre. ; "Os - see a ea Stripped ar ' aS . ah hy swered, “I couldn * } 
by ae woaleh in the rich new diggings out watched the aa = A mpty in desertion, she CHAPTER .II to take it, with half the Azurite people clearing out 

"y : ley were mercly human and, as humans trudge across Suyty for a time, then turned to Ag Eo N NEED . euce |? i the camp clean run down ‘anyway, 
will, shifted this youngster’s affairs from one to a Bi ha S the way, when a small, berumpled A FRIEND I bE for the strike anc ' % as Be sold” - 

5 - - ° Seen an- arvelously . Fe bs “* Smal, a ed, s leon in * “ith erner to be sola. 
other of their number. shop and = a9 aot emerged from the barber- While a gorgeous sunset was laying its glory on. the, - ‘eo I've T areas 
: i Stood there : . 4 = 


‘ -a. “What kin we do without no money? 
ee r i sheresoev i enn . . I ci ; : Duncan said: “What 
Obeerfully plodding wheresoever she was guided, Forlornness linking in the sunlight, 


7 Saas . deserted shells that had oe 
: 2 , cabins of Karny—the deserted ; -on’t let me have none on my own not®, 
Ph¥llisy came upon : £ Presse an afte Ps loves company > . , empty ca : , “hile » last of the Robinson won t tet “ . 
goes pon and addressed man after man, lighted to behold.the ki pany. Phyllisy was de- once been homes of men-—and while the ls nhs (Continued on Page 368). . 
lurry and disorder of the camp's abandonment, most overwhel <itten, and the kitten was al- human stragglers made ready for the flight to other 
‘TWhelmes with a . wa NS ; $ 


JOY to discover a motherly 
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Conducted 


It has become such a customary matter for wome 


» 
‘a 


to work and to 


succeed in their work that the importance of this general success is 


almost lost sight of. 


And yet it is the united result that is notable, not 


what one woman has done, but what hundreds and thousands have done. 
This department aims to consider from month to month what women 
have accomplished, not only in matters of private but — importance. 


CCORDING to the census of nineteen hundred, 
A nine women out of ten in the United States do 
their own housework with little or no assist- 

ance from servants. 

At first sight this statement would almost seem to 
dispose of a desperate problem, and to indicate that, 
after all, there is no servant question in this country. 
But figures are often misleading things. One-tenth of 
the female population of the United States forms a 
respectable community of nearly four million, and on 
them the burden of housekeeping certainly bears 
harder every year. The exodus from the house to 
the flat, from the flat to the kitehenless apartment, 
the hotel’ and the boarding-house goes on, year after 
year, In communities where industrial opportunities 
for women are varied, servants are almost impossible 
to secure. Domestic service, it appears, is shunned by 
all. Itis useless to deny the facts, and almost equally 
useless to expect that any change in the condition of 
affairs will ever take place. The servant is a disap- 
pearing quantity, and to deplore her disappearance is 
a mere waste of time. Far-more interesting is the 
consideration of substitutes. Surely the boarding- 
house is not destined to supersede the home. Ameri- 
can women are too sensible, too resourceful, and far 
too tenacious of their domestic happiness to surrender 
their kingdom of home just because the cook refuses 
to stay hired. } 

The solution of the problem will undoubtedly be a 
complete readjustment of our system of keeping 
house. It is altogether possible that some sort of co- 
operative housekeeping will comein. Experiments— 
most of them unsuccessful, it must be admitted—have 
been tried from time to time, and, as the difficulty of 
getting good servants becomes more apparent, the 
experiments are tried and retried” One of the latest 
is reported from Montelair, New Jersey; a wealthy 
suburb of New York City. A number of housc- 
keepers organized @& Domestie Service Corporation, 
with the object of #doing away with the drudgery of 
the kitchen, and substituting for it a perfectly equip- 
ped, skilfully Mapaged central plant, which shall pre- 
pare all the family’s food, bring it to the house three 
times a day, and take away the soiled dishes, leaving 
to the Housewife only the pleasant task of adorning 
the}table as may suit her fancy.” 

‘Ft sounds very agreeable, and really there is no 
Rood reason why it should not be entirely feasible. 
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It is principally interesting because it indicates a 
tendency. Other attempts at co-operative house- 
keeping are being tried/in various communities, and 
this department would like to hear from the women 
who are engaged in them. Write bricfly, but in de- 
tail, describing any experiment which has been, or is 
now being tried in your town. Attempts which have 
failed are only less Valuable than those which hav 
succeeded. We need to know why they have failed. 
It is not at all impossible that the real solution to th 
whole domestic-seryice problem has been thought out 
in some small American town. If so, every town 
and city in the lahd ought to hear about it. Writ: 
us your experience with co-operative housekeeping 

The womanvand the child in industry, too long 
neglected by lawmakers, forms a subject of deep in- 
terest. to many thoughtful women of the leisured 
classes; “Qur proxies,’’ one woman called them, ad- 
dressing thle New York Federation of Clubs proxics 
since theif industry outside the home makes leisure 
possible; to the women of the favored classes. Be- 
cause women work in thousands of factories, mills and 
shops, other women are able to buy articles their 
mothers and grandmothers had to manufacture in 
their’ own houses. Most of us remember the time 
when all underwear was made on the 
Ne het ee -pprvanponsias were made on 
were manufactured fi th : ki ct ae Saale 
wear and the quilts and tt spe ai Now te oe 
tories, and the housckee , =e ree kles are made in fae- 
long to clubs and “thei ach wer rr — — & 
Manis soe nek 1 apy ay > more intelligent com- 
used to be—we Roukis px: 1d her children than she 
Pine “good adtin a : ; mit that, dear as our ideal 

Bc f : ay be 

Two organizations, the 
Women’s Clubs, and the 
League of New York. 
for two years to secure 


family sewing- 


General Federation of 
: Women’s Trade Union 
Chicago and Boston, worked 
, 8 “national investigati i } 
seang condition of wouter aunt a oe aaa ie 
vad rcp awe eet! discouragements succeeded last 
Soar haar ih ill through Congress authorizing the 
+ cla he Labor to make the investigation. 
Mrs. Sarah Platt I —_ Mary MeDowcll of Chicago, 
Federation of Ww ecker, president of the General 
qyounion’ yee omen's Clubs, and other prominent 

ited Washington more than once in the 

( Continued on page 370) 
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A ‘QUESTION OF TASTE 


\ By IDA PRESTON ROBINSON 
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OBERT WARD pulled uptthe reins and with his 

R whip pointed through at_opening in the trees. 

“That’s the house, Hilda,” he said. “That's 
the first sight of your ney home.” 

The girl said nothing, but one hand that rested on 
the buggy robe trembled slightly, as her cyes lingered 
on the square, white building her e9mpanion had in- 
dicated. It meant more to her than the words in 
themselves suggested—this first glintpse of what he 
called her new home, but which, in reality, was to be 
the first she had ever known. The home of her child- 
hood having been early broken by the death, first of 
one parent, then another, she had passed the long 
years of her girlish desires and longings at the homes 
of various relatives, where she had never felt o ther roe 
an outsider tn the happy lives around her. First with 
one, then another, she was never more than a boarder 
who, lacking means, was forced to pay in the! only 
coin she possessed, ever-ready service. A homely 

place where she would find herself, her tastes es 
desires, reflected all about her, had always appea ¥ 
to her strongly, and from earliest childhood aes 
never been able to walk past shop windows w pre 
furniture or furnishings were temptingly displayed. 

She would have just such a table, a divan or chair, vl 

would have curtains hung in that same graceful way “ 

and then with a rude awakening she would pass on 
with a little sigh she herself was not entirely conscious 
of. She had thought, with a pang of regret after- 
wards, that this idea had been the first to present it- 
self to her mind when Robert Ward had asked her to 
sav that she would marry him, and she had hesitated 
before she gave her half-whispered reply. A home—— 

a home for her! And afterwards he had told her of 

this home, the house set in the midst of the wide- 

spreading acres where he lived and worked, Swine 
from the soil those treasures his father had o wien 
before him; the place that was to be made an eart me 
paradise by her presence—his joy now as well ae > 

pride. And as he talked of his hopes and en e 

; mind was held eaptive by the one great though 


. spt 
a home—a home for her! 


With the regret afterwards came a full sense of her 
own unworthiness, his nobility. How fine he was 
how brave and true; how he shamed her fretful word 
or gesture, her pettish action—how he loved her! 
And it was with a fierce determination to be worthy 
of this love that she went about her daily duties now, 
working patiently at her trousseau in spite of many 
setbacks, gratefully accepting occasional offers of 
assistance of time or moncy, and trying to overlook 
the grudging spirit that often accompanied them. 

The wedding was to take place in the fall, and late 
in the summer an invitation came to Hilda from an 
old friend of hers, urging her to spend a week or so at 
her country place. The rest would do her good and 
the change of air bring the roses to her cheeks, the 
letter ran—and she must come. And without further 
coaxing, Hilda packed her trunk and went away, 

thankful that she had made such progress with her 
work that this was possible. ; 

Two or three days passed in delightful rest, and 
then a morning came, when, as she lay basking in the 
‘sunshine, a sound of footsteps she thought she knew, 
and then a voice there could be no mistaking, fell on 
her ear. It was Robert, and his eyes shone as he 
caught her in his arms. So she hadn’t known the 
place was so near his?--hadn’t known that ‘running 
away,” oapee had called it in her letter to bim, had 
only sho ened the distance between them? He 
would show her fiow short it was. A little conversa- 
tion with the members of the household, and then 
they were seated in the comfortable buggy be 
brought for the purpose and were bowling swiftly 
down the smooth cou road 

She was to see her new home, ar 
BP la the thought, as it came to her from 

time with intensified mea Hers and 
his—and she glanced up at Robert's wast earnest 
face with the light in her eyes that was s@ new es 
them, She really thought she loved him, aMteng 
and she could forget her first misgivings. It a 
Robert and her love for him that had prompted het 
he had given, and as for t 


Hilda caught her 


time to 


to give him the answer S 
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other—that had been but the fruit of her over-sensi- 
tive imagination; and with lighter heart than she had 
known for a long time she entered into his plans as he 
unfolded them one by one as they were suggested by 
the various fields and meadows they passed. Then 
the house came in view, and in the momentary glimpse 
of it that was vouchsafed her Hilda was perfectly 
satisfied. Nothing could please her better, and the 
thought of its possibilities made her eyes shine and 
her brain work busily. She knew just how it should 
be furnished—and of course new furnishings would be 
needed. It had been left too Jong alone in Robert’s 
hands not to make thatimperative. The room on the 
right, with the rose vines outside—what an ideal living- 
room, with cool matting on the floor, and comfortable 
divans and lounging-chairs in every available spot! 
The room to the left—but Robert’s voice stopped her 
plans, as he turned a sharp corner which brought 
them close to the broad steps, at the head of which 
the housekeeper stood beaming down upon them. 
She beamed more than before and nodded approving- 
ly as Hilds was helped down from the buggy and 
walked up the steps where she held out her daintily 
gloved hand, which was squeezed so warmly by the 
large roughened one, and Robert whispered playfully 
as the woman hurried in before them to open the doors, 
“Now I’m confident that everything’s all right, for if 
Mrs. Telfer had shown that she hadn't taken a fancy 
to you I'd have had great misgivings about marrying 
you—she’s run me so long.” 

Hilda paused, with one foot on the threshold, to 
throw back a laughing response and then passed on 
into the long, dark hallway. The darkness could be 
remedied, and the lengthy effect destroyed by skilful 
devices, she told herself, as she turned into the room 
of the rose-entwined windows, where she stood still in 
the doorway, forgetting for an instant that she was 
not alone, as the half-drawn shade revealed the room 
in its entire hideousness, 

The matting of her visions was a dark, many-color- 
ed carpet that was the more hopeless because it was 
evidently fresh from the manufacturer’s hands; the 
walls were covered with a variegated paper whose 
sprawling figures half suggested possible resemblances 
and then tantalizingly destroyed them; the furniture, 
of astyle old enough to be ugly, but not antique enough 
to he interesting, proudly shone through its new coat 
of varnish and accentuated the vivid coloring of the 
green rep with which chairs and sofa had been newly 
covered. Passing over the stiff arrangement of clock 
and vases on the mantel, Hilda’s eyes lingered on the 
impossible portraits and representations of historical 
scenes which broke the- monotony of the walls at 
regular intervals, and with a gasp to keep back the 
rising sobs she yielded to Robert’s light touch on her 
arm and followed him from the reom, 

The rest of the house was as bad as the beginning, 
if not worse. The room on the left of the hall, whose 
exterior had suggested so much, was rendered stiff 
and forbidding by the arrangement of the furniture 
that was brave in redsatin and gilt; and, hurrying to 
the dining-room, Hilda found no relief there, and 
followed listlessly into the kitchen, which was the 
one redeeming spot. But even this pleasant room, 
with its ingenious arrangement of shelves and cup- 
boards, friled to interest her. She moved to the door 
that led/on to the back porch, but her glimpse of the 
utiful view there was cut short by the request to go 
upestairs, and she went back through the ugly hall and 
up the straight stairway that landed her in another 
as stiff and ugly as the one she had just left. “This 


way,’’ came Robert’s voice, and rn ag tah him 
blindly into the large front m where the flood of 
sunshine shone on carpet, paper and furniture that 
showed the same taste as ae corns, belaw unless, 
perhaps, the large, ornate bed anc gpe = 
dered it a shade more displeasing than the others 
She caught a glimpse of an adjoining room which 
was on the same order, and was passing into it, 
when. Robert stopped her. © Mrs. T elfer had not com 
up with them and they were alone in the midst of the 
great stillness that was all about them, as they stood 
facing each other. Hilda stood by the window as she 
eame back, and her eyes wandered over the beautiful 
garden below, the wide-spreading fields and meadows 
beyond. How beautiful it might have been—how 
hideous it all was! 

She could not mect Robert’s eyes,—she could not be 
deceitful to him—he scorned deceit too much for that 
She could not marry him, now that she knew—could 
not marry a man who was so lacking in any artisti 
sense. The house as it stood was bad enough, but to 
be married toa man whojcould choose such things, 
could think they were fine, as his look seemed to show 

that was impossible! He would give her presents 
from time to time—she/’shuddered at the thought, 
and did not turn her héad as he spoke her name. If 
she could only tell him now—let him know why it 
was. It would hurt him, but the deceit hurt her 
She bit her lip to keepfrom speaking and he went on 

“‘Hilda—you've seen it now, the home that you've 
promised to make sojhappy for me. You don’t know 
how I’ve wanted it, longed for it. It's been a doleful 
home since mother died—there’s been no one to make 
it what a woman only can make a home. You ean’t 
hire love and thoughtful care, and that’s what I’ve 
needed these lomg years. When I first saw you I 
knew what I wanted—what I needed, and when you 
said you'd be my wife I was happier than you can 
ever know. Fcould hardly wait for the time to eome 
when I could bring you here, away from the noisy 
city, down here to the peaceful quiet you were made 
for, I know, and I was so restless that I eould not 
bear thé thought of waiting so long—for the fall 
seemed far away. And then I thought ef the house: 
it was shabby and worn. Things had been going to 
rack and ruin during my bachelor days, for I hadn't 
Bapent or cared and only laughed when Mrs. 

r scolded me. What did I want with new car- 
pets or chairs? Then you came into my life,and when 
Lines that this was to be your home as well as mine I 
determined to make it ready for you, Hilda! If you 
had been any one else—anything but just what you 
are—I would have hesitated. put it in an outsider’s 
hands, perhaps, and had it made just the latest 
fashion, with fussy curtains and spindle-legged chairs; 
‘aq perhajs would have asked your advice. But you 
eh. tga ae 80 I knew what I should do 

“y, Gear, is Just as it was when mother 

came here as a bride, thirty years ago —the saline 
fens for new paint and coverings that are for you 
Pe ricsnt eee pePPy none, with no clouds caused 
please God é ngs OF 1ard words; a home such as, 
; » Ours will be if I can live up to the stand- 
ard that mother and you have set f : vould 
be the happiest man alive if ] = or me. . Laue 
you home, but TI feel om were here to weleome 
somehow as if she feels and 


knows. How st} 

s. she woul rey ; 

ee. as d love you—how she lores 
He came closer to her as he fin 

she sal i 

: d nothing Her hands were »yressed tightly 
gether and her e aa "rom 


yes were looking far down the road 


ished speaking, but 
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at objects that were strangely blurred and indistinct. 
How hard he had made it for her! No, she could not 
tell him now; it would have to come later, when she 
could find some excuse for her action. An excuse for 
not loving Robert—what could she find? His thought- 
fulness, nobility, gentleness, his love for her; all these 
in one seale of the balance, and in the other his cxe- 
crable taste—it was hardly fair—it was almost absurd, 
and yet she knew which side had tipped the scale. 
She was a fool and knew it, but no one else would 
ever know—it was her own affair. 

She got up with a playful remark on her lips. She 
Was to learn how to deceive, now, and as she went 
into the adjoining room, Robert followed her, entering 
into her mood. “Yes, this was always the guest- 
chamber,” he said, “the bane of my existence when I 

was a boy. ’ 

They were at the end of the hall, in front of two 
closed doors, when Robert put his hand on the door- 
knob and turned to her. 

eek occurred to me that I was pretty selfish,’’ he 
said, “bringing you into all my old associations, over- 
whelming you with them. I want them to become 
yours as well as mine, but that can’t be all at once. 
So to make the break more gradual I left these two 
to be fixed up just as you shall say with things of 
yours, so that if you ever should be homesick you can 
run back here and pretend you are home “again.” 
He threw open the door as he finished speaking and 
Hilda saw two sunny rooms that opened into each 
other, whose blank walls and floors suggested many 
charming possibilities. 

“The walls are frightful,’’ Robert went on, apolo- 
getically. “But they'll be fixed as soon as you say 
w hat you want on ther. The reason they're so bad 
is because this was my bedroom from the time I was a 
small boy, and had all sorts of things tacked around 
Phis other one was my workshop, filled with 2 lot of 
truck that wouldn’t have interested you in the least. 
Oh, yes, it’s all in the barn, stored away somewhere, 


. 
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I didn’t have enough strength,of character to throw it 
where it belonged. Now you Gan tell me what you 
want to have done to this, so that it will be all ready for 
you when you come—to stay. Vait, I'll get a chair.” 
~ He left her standing in the middie of the room, and 
she heard him run down-stairs. > She glanced wearily 
to the door and back again, >No, he was not come 
yet;she could be herself for @ moment longer, and she 
walked to the window and looked down over the gar- 
den, through the orchard beyond. A large dog that 
had been lying in the shadow of some currant! bushes 
raised its head and looked about for a minute, and 
then, with a joyful bark, ranjtowards the house, and 
Hilda understood why, when’ Robert’s voice came ‘in 
answer to it. 

Something on the window-ledge caught her eye, 
and she leaned over to examine it. There was a 
series of little sketches, barely distinguishable now, 
evidently drawn there by achildish hand; funny little 
hobgoblins, fairies and a few strangely shaped ani- 
mals. Hilda smiled as she made them out, one after 
the other, and then, the smile changing suddenly, she 
dropped down on her knees and, with head buried on 
her clasped arms, shook with suppressed sobs. Dear 
old Robert! and she was going to-giveshim up! Little 
by little, everything hé had said or done, from the 
time she had met hint down through this last hour, 
‘ame back to her, and at each fresh recollection her 
sobs came deeper and deeper. Her thoughts held 
her so close that she did not hear his footsteps, did 
not know he was near, until he came in at the door- 
way with a large chair in his arms, which he put down 
with a hurried exclamation when he saw her attitude. 

‘Why Hilda, what is the matter?” 

With an hysterical little gasp, she pointed to the 
row of figures, and then looked up at him with eyes 
that smiled through her tears. F 

“Oh, Robert, Robert, I've laughed till I cried over 


these pictures. What a dear 
s. at a dear, funny boy re— 
and are!’ : rile fait 


BEGIN 


NOW! 


A Thought Calendar for 1908 
JANUARY 


AVE you made up your mind to be 
more charitable? Begin now. Don’t 
wait till you have finished telling 

that disagreeable story about Mrs. So-and- 
so. Break off in the middle and say 
something nice about her instead. She 
probably would like it better, and you 
will—afterward. 

Did you intend giving that warm coat 
of yours to the girl who, you're pretty sure, 
hasn’t one? And are you hanging on to 
it for a month longer thinking you may 
wear it a few times yourself before you 
finally give it up? Let her have it now. 
That coat doesn’t owe you anything; it 
worked well for you last winter, and this 
fall you had that smart walking suit you're 
wearing. Let the coat begin to work for 
some one else. Give it away now. 

Were you thinking of taking some flowers 
to that poor soul who lives in the dusk 
of three back rooms ona ground floor? 
“Well, yes, I've been intending to, but 
flowers are so expensive; perhaps I'd 
better wait till—” Buy themnow. They 
will help her through two or three, at least, 
of the dark days when she’s ironing away 
on your fine lingerie blouses and you're 
congratulating yourself on the fact that 

you're getting them done so cheaply. 
” That woman was born in the country, 
and the odor of a little geranium—the old- 
fashioned kind with the sweet-smelling 
leaves—will bring lots of pleasant memories 
to keep her company. Or, maybe, those 
sprays of valley lilies will make her think 
of the little plot in “mother’s garden” that 
she had for her very own when she was a 
child. And, if lilies-of-the-valley are rather 
expensive, why, you can manicure your 
own nails this week, or postpone asking; 
to luncheon Mrs. Rocks—who eats: more 
luncheons than are good for her —till your 
next month's allowance comes in. 

Did you forget that you meant to take 
up some good reading this last fall?—that 
you were going to brush up your French, 
‘and give yourself a gentle little mental 
massaging and general limbering up intel- 
lectually? Get out your books now. It’s 
just a fine time. Don't make the call— 
you've just put your hat on—at Mrs. 
Noddle’s who has heard the very latest 
news about Mr. B and Mrs, A, —how they 
made themselves so noticeable at the dance 
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last week. You've been quite anxious to 
know if it really was true that—Of course 
you hoped it wasn't, but with so many 
talking it seemed as if there- must be 
something init. Clear out-your mind! Do 
it now. Take up your books, and brush 
out the dust and dirt of ‘They say's’ and 
“Did you hear‘s” that have been littering 
your brain, and creeping to the very doors 
of your soul itself, and let the clean, whole- 
some thought atmosphere of strong, healthy 
minds start you fresh again. And do it now. 

And maybe you never remembered that 
your husband looked weary and worried 
last night while you were telling him what 
the women wore at the club reception, 
and how your dress wasn’t in it with the 
rest. Perhaps you didn’t think to tell 
him that the violets he stopped on his way 
down-town to send to you brightened and 
freshened up your whole costume, And 
did you say that you wouldn't have ex- 
changed them for Mrs. Rocks’ sables or 
Sally Waring’s new pearl earrings? If you 
did forget, tell him you forgot, and that he 
was the best of men to think of getting 
them for you. Tell him now. 

And did you notice that brother's look- 
ing a bit down in the mouth lately? Re- 
member, mother left him to your care. 
Of course, he lives with you, has a room 
and meals under your roof; but what com- 
panions has he? Do you ever tell him to 
bring some of his chums around?—that 
he can have the library for a good jolly 
evening with them, and that you'll send in 
coffee and some good things to them along 
about ten or half-past. Dear me! You 
never thought of it? Well, maybe there’s 
time yet. Do it now. 

Think over a few other things you've 
meant to do, and hayen’t. You meant 
to be so thankful—didn’t you?—when you 
got over that last iliness? Every one was 
so kind, do you remember? And you said, 

way down in your heart, “God is so good 
to me! I'll try to be good to others— 
when I get well.” You got well, but— 
January is a first-class month to begin 
on—a grand cleaning time for soul and 
mind and heart. And when you've cleaned 
and moved in and get settled down—why, 
there’s February coming, and lots more 
nice things to do. 

Only—begin now! 
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Ladies’ Shirt-Waists and Underwear 


Real Bargains in Advanced Spring Styles 


We are making a special bid this season for,your 
white goods aie. To show what splendid values 
we carry in this line, we offer these dainty selections 
at decidedly low prices. 
Orders filled same day as received. 
If you order any of these garments and are “not 
pleased, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 
We prepay postage or expressage to any part of > 
+S. 
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. “4 children a small dose of castor oil | 
When the Doctor is not Available | #2 aa aee ree nse: and one 
Infantile Ailments 


fora child under & year of age, and one 
to two - uls for those over one 
ad under two years. If fever ac- | 
es the ailment, sponging the 

By A. S. ATKINSON, M.D. coaetith water in tal a tome dsone 
alcohol -) nce r rc 

HE young mother with her first in- selection of the milk is the handling relief and ear clamber. oe 
fant is apt to be too thoughtless — the bottles and utensils, Absolute de: xtreme cases of fever the diet should 
and careless of her little charge, or __ liness is essential to success. After x4 he restricted to almost nothing. Vom- 

too nervous and anxious. In either feeding the bottles and nipples sh ioe may accompany diarrhea caused 
ease serious harm may result from ordi- be thoroughly cleaned with boiling, he psia and all food should 
lnary ailments through lack of proper water. A little soda placed in the my. by Setateidesing this period. If the 


There is no kind of cleaning 
that this natural all-round 
cleanser cannot do, and do 
better than old fashioned cleans- 
ing agents. It is entirely free 
from acid, caustic or alkali, and 
keeps the hands soft and white. 


Large Sifting-Top Can 
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brandy diluted in water can be safely 
administered. One grain of salol may 
also be given to a child a year old in a 
bad attack every two or three hours 
up to five doses. 

Convulsions may follow severe at- 
tacks of indigestion, colic, diarrhea or 
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with a fine, strong, long fiber of 
P Egyptian Cotton 


How to know it. See it at the Retail 
_———— )=—Counter, marked thus 
—SUESINE SILK on the selvedge, 
every yard. If it isn’t marked like that, 
with the name on the selvedge, it is not 
genuine Suesine Silk. The imitation, while 
new, May copy the affearance of Suesine 
Silk: It can wot copy the Suesine method 
of weaving,—it can wot copy the Suesine 
quality, or the lasting beauty of Suesine 
Silk. Look for the selvedge mark. 

How to get it. [f you don’t find Suesine 
———_ Silk easily, write to US. 
We want to hear from Every Reader who 
finds any difficdity in getting Suesine Silk. 
We don’t ask you to Aun? from store to 
store for Suesine Silk. If your own dealer 
hasn't it, there is a quicker, easier way. 
Send us his name, and we will send you the 
address of other stores in your vicinity 
where Suesine Silk is on salein all its beau- 
tiful shades:—thus saving you the time and 
trouble of hunting. In addition,— 
{if you send us the name of 
your own dealer who 
has not Swesine 
Silk)—we will 
send you a 
book of 28 
' large and 
beautiful 
Suesine Silk 
samples ab- 
solutelyfree, 


For Ball Gowns 
y Gelreaie 
Street and 


put it 


Send for samples at once. Dot, put it 
OO + Even i 
you won't be buying dress goods for some time to 
come, let ns tell you zo: the stores in your city 
that are ready to show you Suesine Silk. Write us 
a letter,—or a postal will do. But write tt Zo day. 


No matter where you live—it is EASY 


to get genuine Suesine Silk, We so not 
ok sell Suesine 
Silk except through regular Retail Merchants, 
but if we cannot send you the name and address 
ofa dealer in your city who has Suesine Silk, we 
will see that your order is filled at the same price 
and just as CG! pt 2 by a reliable retail 
re 


] 3 ; yo} j » = 
house, if you will tell us the col 47: per 
2Xeyard 


or wanted, and enclose the price 
Bedford Mills 


Dept-B, 8to14W.3dSt, New York City 
Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and 


address of your Dealer, and say whether or 
uot he sells Sursive, 


Every thread of it is Real Silk—fortified inside 
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Ave 7E must keep warm in winter and 
cool in summer, but pure air 
must always be supplied our 

| Jungs if we wish to retain the health 

which is our birthright. We have 
been accused as a nation of overheating 
our houses, starving our lungs with 
vitiated air, and avoiding; proper ven- 
tilation as though it were the source of 
| all evil. It is undoubtedly true that 
| many of our homes are crudely heated 
| and ventilated, and weak lungs, pneu- 
| monia and consumption are the result. 

We weaken our systems in winter with 
| too much heat in the house, and lower 
| our vitality by breathing impure air. 

Sanitary engineers and architects 
have been studying the problems of 
| heating and ventilating with consider- 
| able energy, and our modern ideal 

| dwelling places are as perfect from a 

| hygienic point of view as science can 
make them. It is possible to heat the 
house to a comfortable temperature 

and keep the air so pure and free that 
| no one need suffer. In our publie 
| buildings we have installed elaborate 
| filtering and ventilating plants which 
sereen the outside air and distribute it 
freely and uniformly throughout the 

building. But the private home in the 
| country, or small detached cottage in 
| the town, requires no air-filtering plants, 
nor any elaborate system of ventilation. 

| The principle of heating and ventilat- 

ing is as simple as the question of ad- 

mitting light and sun. But there is a 

good deal in knowing how, and while 

some architects consider these points 
carefully, others appear to overlook 
them entirely. 

The warm-air furnace system of 
heating is in use all over the country, 
but steam, hot water and indirect 
heating systems are rapidly multiplying 
| innumber. One of the chief dangers of 

these systems is the imperfect ventila- 
tion secured. A high temperature is 
obtained, and with no outlet the air is 
quickly contaminated and then breath- 
ed over and over again. There is one 
simple method of avoiding this. Install 
an open fireplace in every living-room. 

The open fireplace may be simply or- 

namental or useful as an auxiliary for 

burning coal or wood; but as a health 
preserver it is of vital importance 

a living-room and bedchamber. It is + 

enough to admit sufficient fresh air in 

any room if there is an outlet for the 

bad air. This sets up a circulation im- 

mediately, and the result is highly 

satisfactory. The open fireplace is the 
best ventilator yet invented. This 
should be regulated by a damper in the 
chimney so that on certain days the 
wind can be kept from blowing too 
freely down it. 

If there is no fireplace in the 

vent pipe should be supplic 


to 


room, a 
*d so that 


The House Healthful 


| Hygienic Heating and Ventilating 
i By GEORGE E. WALSH 


the foul air can escape and fresh air 
enter. A good method uscd in sop, 
houses is to cut two holes ‘hrough the 
side of the house and fit inlet and outlet 
pipes through the walls. The Outlet 
pipe is placed high up aud the inlet 
under the window sill. Both of thes 
pipes should be controlled by a damper 
so that in winter too much ventilatig: 
will not make living uncomfortable 
Where there is an open fireplace. 
sufficient pure air from the outside ea 
be usually admitted by the cold gi. 
duct in furnace heating or by an ope. 
ing back of the radiator. This exten 
to the outside and is opened and closd 
at will. With a system of changing th 
air the ordinary dangers from ove. 
heating are largely mitigated. One cu 
live in a pretty high temperature in th 
house if the air pure. It is th 
breathing of foul air in a high tempers 
ture which causes most of the evil 

There is another consideration whic 

cannot be overlooked in this matter 
The lighting of the house has an effect 
upen the health. Where gas is yo 
for lighting the need of ventilation & 
more, important than with lamps o 
electric light. The consumption o 
the oxygen of the room with two ga 
jets burning is sufficient to make th 
place unwholesome to sleep in withis 
two hours if outside fresh air is not aé- 
mitted. The same is true in a lesser 
degree with oil lamps, but with electric. 
ity there is practically no injury. Ii 
lamps or gas-jets are employed, the 
necessity of good ventilation is there 
fore very apparent. A vent pipe near 
the window or radiator is almost 1 
vital necessity if one desires to make the 
home healthful. 

The different heating methods of 1 
house are satisfactory only in propor- 
tion to their proper installation and 
regulation. The first consideration, 
naturally, is that of comfort. Furnace 
heating is most frequently unsatis- 
factory because it is inadequate for the 
work and not properly erected. It 
must be of ample proportions to warm 
ieee ties io foal ee 
cae ce sma . The most difé- 

> Horth'¢ northwest, owing to the 
prevailing cold winds from these direc- 
tions in winter. Now hot air will not 
Work easily against a draft, and the 
pony Exar = ee Macks on the 
“tap Drea’ Mis 7 carry most of the 
be more tha my emer 
those on the Comroraae Neo ag whi 

The best fretcriys. b a sides = om 
cate the Pirate obviate this is to lo 
house so that’¢ ee 9 pee og a * 
shaiihe; marta the hot air-ducts will be 
ing plant PHF raha oo 
er honk 7 be ong duets then carry 

16 Warmest sides of the 


is 


If this Principle is observed | 
ie iibeliitle difficulty in keeping 
ports of the house warm in winter 
(i mgistens should be placed as nearly 
s possible to the furnace They 

in the floor and not on out 
ae If it is desirable to open 
bem from Walls care should be taken to 
— and not oucside | 
\ hot air-furnace should always be 
sovided Pith a cold air inlet or duct, o1 
otherwise the house will be heated by 
wdisr ait, Whieh is very injurious to the 
walth. The cold air-duct should have 
damper so the supply ean be regulated 
to suit the day. The inlet hould bx 
large and ample so that stale afr will 
sot be constantly reheated. A furnace 
plant thus equipped will supply the liv 
ing-rooms with fresh outst ie air without 
tne aid of other ventilation, and if the 
nom: are furnished with open fire- 
pisces for the bad air to ¢ scape, the 
ventilation problem is settled without 
resort to any other device In windy 
weather the cold air-duct. should be 
smened t0 keep out dust and dirt 
In fact it is advisable in all weather to 
have the cold air-duct protected by 
screen of cheese-cloth, which will + rye 
aa filter without materially interfering 
with the admission of air. In winter it 
is frequently necessary to the 
cold air-duct most of the way ac- 
count of the draft, but if the mouth is 
protected by a double thickness of 
cheese-eloth the regulation will be suffi- 
cient, and we have the added advantage 
of breathing only filtered air. The 
amount of labor saved in this way will | 
a ee steam is used for heating the 
house, the necessity of ventilation is 
most important. The hot air from the 
radiators, with a certain amount ot 
escaping steam, tends to produce ill) 
health. With steam ‘ 
seep a thermometer in the 4 
pea a uniform temperature can ae 
maintained. Steam by the mee 
heating system only warms the ve | 
the room and does not provide * re 4 
supply. This 5 mene oe eee port 
again becomes deac and ess, | 
eg we breathe it into ne hun | 
several times, it becomes no bette Zt os 
a deadly poison. An inlet ree - 
wall near the radiator 15 abso yn y 
essential for safety; and if open y4 
not provided there should 
near the ceiling or just} 
above the top of the window one 
the radiator. This will cause a apa.” 
tion and provide fresh heated air at : 
On very windy days sufficien 
y filter in without the 
s, and then the latter 


close 


am it is essential to 
» living-rooms | 


places are 
an outlet pipe 


hours. 
outside air may 
help of the air-vent 


,ay be closed. ; Ag 
x The same is true of the direct system 


of heating with hot ra peste 2 
iple is » same, and § » pro | 
rae siete for the admission of} 
fresh air.. If air-ducts are not era e , 
the only way fresh air is obtaine re ee 
opening the windows and sonra 

at the best is uncertain and irreg . 
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New Couch Covers, New 


there was no wearing it out. 
gradually took on 
But wait till you or 
ves and in less than a half an rot cep . 
pio beautiful shade of green, harmonizing to perfection wit 
reen smoking room, a ) 
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color on her hands, and says 


- 
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rool—-and it wore and wore——it secre: 

" ouch cover—a very fine one, all wool : ; 

Se santet < But as the years passed it lost color through repeated washings ant 


i de it i i ive factor. 
a most monotonous and fady tone which made it impossible as a decorati 


fi id—-she sent out for a package of Diamond 

“naa ara ena boy ri. idea that old, Taian thing was the 

inn te ' h the decorative scheme of our little 

ve it had become the means of making the couch 

“She uses rubber gloves and never gets @ drop of 
transforming old things Intonew. 

RS. W. R. JAMES, New York City. 


and from a real trial to the 


she really enjoys the work ie 
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are most frequently Seb ve a ae ts self-evident that they will color. them sopesh oY. sized Goods (iawhicl 
these materials when te i nd Silk because Cotton aud Linen (vegeta! A Mix Oyanteial mate? 


nd tah > a dye slowly, while Woo! 
nce | eee bes Sires Bae Mo co r Graton or Linen (vegetable material) of Mixed 
2 


re sors sees s te to the vegetable material. 
nes as Se taa manes Att enerally predominates), aconcession must always be mace te 
cial gr 


ask for 


to 
Goods (in which vegetable er Mixed Goods, or when yi are in doubt ay ay material, be sare 
‘When dyeing + : Diamond Dyes /° we . 
Dyes for Cotten. If you are Dyeing Wool phe x pone and address (be sure to mention your dealer's name and 


TO sw hes he s J, BBE you & cop; the 
New Diamond Dye Ann al Ce tell ether he sells Diemond Dyes) 2d we will scod = of 
new Diamond Dye Aanc al Stout), a copy of the Direction Book and 96 samy les of dyed th, allfree, Address 
ye a c . 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


A Famous Brand of Silver Plate 


noted for patterns of unusual character and arlistic merit, 


i i ns, forks, knives, es 
GERS «i: and wearing au agas. ae sold by lading ROGERS 
RO ape ere. send for Catalogue “N-18 
* showing all the newer as wel nigel ee BROS. 
BROS. MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O., Merider 


ternational Sitver Co., 


VINTAGE PATTERN 


iE re 


“Silver Plate thet Wears” 


ee 
coessful life is whole: 
& oe fs pinnae if he accepts 


TFeiled down § word, 
iled down into one 
mightiest millionaire of the age—can 


substitutes for standard 


someness. And no one — not cven the 


a 


a 


who has WASHING and 


CLEANING to do uses 


PEARLINE 


Simple a child can use it 


€ Use without Soap, Borax 


Naphtha or Petroleum 


ToWash in Roding Water 


Fill wash - boiler half-full of 
water; for each pailful therein, add 
a tablespoonful of PEARLINE. 

» Put in finest pieces first (not too 
many ata time), stir well until 
they come to a boil, Rinse thor- 
oughly m two or three waters. 

=Table- and bed-linen, towels and 
whute clothing, are thus beautifully 

- washed without being rubbed to 

“pieces on the washboard, but cloth- 
ing much soiled should be soaked 
before boiling. 

Wash Flannels by hand in 
lukewarm PEARLINE suds; rinse 
thoroughly in warm water; wring 
dry; pull and shake well, and they 
will keep soft without shnnking. 
Dry in warm temperature. 


To Wash without Boiling 

Pour as many pails of water 
into a tub as Ot cone the wash ; 
add a tablespoonful of PEAR- 
LINE. for each pailful therein , stir 
until dissolved. Soak the clothing 
in this solution two hours, or over- 
night; stir well; and rub out the 
cs most soiled im_ this suds. 

ring out; rinse well in two or 
three waters, and they will be clean. 

For Washing Dishes, PEAR- 
LINE is magical—a teaspoonful in 
the dishpan; and, for cleaning paint, 
milk-cans, windows, silver, jewelry, 
etc., use PEARLINE suds. 

To Make Soft-Soap.—Dis- 
solve one pound of PEARLINE 
in a gallon of boiling water, add 
three gallons of cold water; stir 
together and, when cold, you will 


have four gallons of soft-soap. 


Millions Use 


i 


It 
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AS and electricity are becoming 
more and more popular for cook- 
ing purposes and no housekeeper 

who has tried them willingly goes back 
to the old-fashioned coal or wood range. 
Zecent improvements in cooking ap- 
paratus make gas and electricity ¢s- 
pecially desirable for small apartments 
or hotels, and many houses are now be- 
ing fitted for their use by heating the 
kitchen from the furnace. The expense 
is then no greater than the continuous 
use of a range, and the saving in labor 
is a factor all housekeepers take into 
consideration. n the use of gas and 
electricity, there is no coal or wood to 
be put into the furnace room, thereby 
making dirt and dust, there is no lifting 
of heavy coal hods or armfuls of wood, 
there is no space taken in the kitchen 
for a fuel receptacle, and there are no 
ashes to remove. ‘These are a few of 
the reasons why these fuels are so pop- 
ular and are enough to insure their in- 
creased use, though the fact that they 
throw out little or no heat is in itself 
enough to render them desirable. 
Coal is generally considered cheaper 
than gas or electricity, but this is be- 
cause it is used for heating as well as 
eooking. For cooking purposes alone 
it is about the same, for only a small 
part of its heat is utilized in this way. 
Tests of one hour duration to find the 
comparative cost of fuels show that 
electricity costs more than gas, three 
times more than gasoline and kerosene, 
and one and a half times as much as 
coal. The time required in cooking by 
electricity isabout the same as with other 
fuels. Another reason why electricity 
has been slow in gaining a foothold is 
that people hesitate about buying the 
cooking apparatus. The utensils cost 
more than other cooking apparatus and 
they can only be used with this one fuel. 
Yet there are many advantages in using 
electricity, and it is the best cooking 
medium. ‘There is no heat generated, 
the apparatus can be attached to a ta- 
ble, and in baking the heat is uniform. 
For instance, every loaf of bread gets 
the same amount of heat. The top and 
bottom of the oven is the same tempera- 
ture, and for this reason it is not neces- 
sary to change a pan to get it in a more 
favorable position. 

A good electrical outfit costs about 

fifty dollars. It consists of an oven, 

broiler, griddle, six-inch stove and flat- 
irons. ‘This does for three or four peo- 
ple. More elaborate outfits consist of 

a slate-covered table with outlets for 

electrical connections, an oven, broiler, 

two stoves, coffee percolator, quart pot, 
and large kettle. These cost about 
one hundred and ten dollars. Most 
people consider this quite an amount to 
pay for cooking utensils, but all these 
vessels are of nickel copper and to use 
them one does not require a bulky range 


Leaves from a Housekeeper’s Note Book 


Cooking with Electricity and Gas 


and need not fear fire or expl 
Probably there is nothing |} 
light housekeeping if one can afford { 
necessary outlay to get the ap; 

Many apartment houses ar 
ing constructed for electrical « 
only. Or. if a range is used in the 
en, the dining-room is equipped 
a chafing dish and coffee per 
These same apartments can ha) 
electrical comforts. Besides t! 
tric heaters for use in cool weat 
possible to have electrically h 
pets and rugs to keep the fect y 
In fact, electricity has beeome so wi 
used that in hospitals the electrot 
has taken the place of the hot- 
bag and thermophile bed covering 
in some cases used in place of quilts 
blankets. Millions of electrical 
irons are used by people who dot 
electricity in any other way, and its 
for warming milk, heating eurling ir 
and electric baths is of many y 
standing. 

The only real competitor of electri 
is gas. A gas-range should take = 
floor space, have a large oven, g 
place for broiling, plenty of room or 
for cooking, boiling, frying, etc., and 
or more small burners for simmer 
There should be a pipe connecting 
the chimney to carry off products 
combustion, and the pipe which s 
plies the range should be of iror 
large enough to supply gus for all! 
burners at In selecting ¢ ¢ 
stove it is well to buy one with leg 
it can be easily cleaned underneat! 
is almost impossible to clean the f 
under a stove resting on the floor 
an openwork foundation. A valu 
improvement to the new gas-stoves 
the location of the oven above the st 
When the oven is placed under 
the top, one is obliged to stoop to us 
The broilers on the latest stoves at 
rectly under the burners instead of! 
the floor or at one side. This ist 
more convenient and saves backac! 
work, 

The small burners or “subs” ar 
essential that should be demanded 
buying a gas-stove. When a pot 
begun to boil it can be kept at bol 
heat over a small jet with one-four 
the consumption of gas a large bur 
takes. The value of a gas-stove 
pends largely on learning to save £* 
using. 


once. 


Matches are cheaper than £ 
and for this reason the jet should no' 
lighted until needed and turned off 
once after using. Gas is often wo 


in allowing the jet to burn at full bls 


after food has begun to boil, it will § 
boil and cook better if there is less » 
Many housekeepers have found ' 
vegetables cook faster if washed 
warm water, before cooking. Th 
noticeable with potatoes and om! 

A woman who computes her g"> 


4 from the stove when it is not in 


"of the gas-ooe 


the top of the stove. 


isin the use of compartment ute nails 


hese utensils is soon made up in the 


given new housekeepers 
the oven ten minutes before using 
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_jolly says that she always turns the 
“Between meals and at night | 
k in the main pipe 
.. hack af the stove. In this way I 
ore of no leakage when the stove 
tis use, Lhave also a amall oven 
I find it takes 
h less gas than the regular stove 
a and by placing it over the double 
ner | can regulate the heat, turning 
+ one burner after the oven has be- 
sthoroughly heated. Another sav- 


+ gill allow several things to be 
bed over one burner at once. One 
» get these made like steamers, one 
r the other, or in nests 1 prefer 
latter. They come in sets of two, 
wesndfour, 1 find for a small family 
wt of three is about right. The 
ur pieces are too small and I often 
int to cook two vegetables besides 
tatoes The extra cost in buying 


ving of fuel. 
Here are some good rules I have 
Always light 
This 
ethod involves no waste of gas for if 

e article is put into a cold oven it will 
ike longer to eook. . 
‘Regulate the burners according to 
«kind of baking. If recipes call for 
moderate. oven, reduce the flame 
bout one-half. For a quick oven, keep 
e burners lighted during nearly all of 
e baking. 

‘Use tin pans, not sheet iron or agate 
ans. Gas heat is more intense than 
al heat and sheet iron absorbs the 
at and is liable to burn the outside 
{ the food. 

ok put pans on the bottom of the 
ven. If the oven is 50 full it is nec- 
sury to use the bottom, place a grating 
r flat tin over the oven bottom before 
esting the cooking pan on it.”’ 


A Study in Plaids 


y ey 
(Continued from page 321) 


The silk for the chemisette-vest is as 
tucked, unless the material is purchase : 
ith the tucks laid, after which i is ae 
from the pattern. The sleeves : 
titched and the cuffs added. ap on 
leeves in the waist, having the 5 o - 
seam at the notch in the haan a 
observing other directions as spec a . 
onthelabel. Have the collar made, ae 
fitit while trying on the waist before i 
-< finally completed. Make any as 
sary alteration in the sleeves or mies : 
Stitch in the sleeves and bind the are 
If the chemisette-vest is to Dé 


holes. 
made detachable, 
neck of the waist and face 
piece of silk. Join tl 
at the front anc 
to hang free. 

of the collar and ey 
corresponding position 
both together, 


be added at the back of the collar. 


wheels. tron: har we f 
to take across Loch Katrine—was gone! 


on the road became hungry as bears. 


turn in the back of 
it with a bias | 
xe collar to the vest 
i sides, allowing the back 
Put hooks on the bottom 
»s on the waist In 
to keep them 
or a shallow cape may 


In the Scottish Highlands i 


i scot is Summer. We hie 
i ere cycling through Scotland this ¢ 
Sag hehe to ie r on Loch Lomond. Jt was A 


wheeled from Glasgow to the village of Luss, i 
raining copiously. i 


the driving storm we pushed our 


in road against } VS ules ; 
“Up 3 ee a found the steamer we intended } 


Arrived at Stronachlachar we 


No shelter -was near. 


ing rock ¢ > Grape-Nuts. Fortunate 
SO ae : ef *Glast cock ene ae cainy day ’—and here x ; 
ea a ce the strength of that meal, pushed 3 
id in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, i 
1ess’ but were fresh as larks. I can- } 
| the journey without . ; 
: 


+ ‘overland’ on our wheels, and } 
“We were compelled to go back ‘over 
Ne 


I had bought a package at 
was! We ate two-thirds of it a 
wheels over the humpty-bumpty roa 
and at the end felt no sense of gone! 
not imagine how we could have endurec 


rape-Nuts | 


“There’s a Reason. a 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich. J 


co 
°° Diamond 
BGIFTS £ 
. , t > 
the Loftis System 10 a Aree ey of eon money. ere Sad 
HOLIDAY 6 , FTS saa oe the neat, diasnonds. yOUn GIFTS ad thor erties, some H 
emg. Old Relable a et se hee ah gh aclver, bapes 
JOE T! Ar Chicaxo, Ill eyes. Wettefor Special Matting Catleg TOSI 
COs Dept. A 96, 92 State St., ———— Tarn It over to see if all the big ones are at the 


—Wrhen you buy a box of ee TS ook + the label on standard goods and see if you are getting 


jdt - os tter living and 
top. Itis mach lene er for you to pe ere bon Se castles, tot ie : | 
| the genuine article. 4 


| fewer doctors’ bills. 


Try the Sheldon Appliance 


30 Days at MY Risk 


You need not risk a penny. No matter how seri- 
ous your case 1s, 10 matter what other methods you 
have tried, | know the Sheldon Appliance wil) bring 
you relief. J want you to know ft, and [ will Gladly 
give you a 30 days’ trial to prove it at my risk. Write 
at once for my book and learn about iny sefentific 
method, and how to try the Appliance without risk 
or obDifgation on your part. 

Don't let Spinal Weakness or Curvature destro’ 
your happiness or ruin your child's life. The Shel- 
don Appliance has corrected thousands of cases In 
both old and young. You can do away with bungly, 
heavy casts and supports. The Sheldon Appliance 
is light and cool and gives a feeling of strength and 
activity as soon as you put it on. 

You need not suffer a day longer the Inefflelency 
that comes from a weak or deformed baek—you 
need not see your child grow up weak and Ill-shaped, 
Send to me to-day for my book and learn how to get 
the style of Appliance your particular case needa, 
and how | give you a 9) days’ trial. You owe lt to 
yourself or to the afflicted one in your family to 
write me now. Address Mr, Sheldon, President. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
200 13th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Scientific Home Massage | 


made a delightful part of the toilet by 


The rut» 

any different angles, so that preswre on them 
*kea fine hand massage, onl 

Brushes rab the skin—Trico-Patf 

quire! with the Trico!" 

effects. It stimulates 


tingling w 
ft will rem 


and {f not satisfactory, we will refund your moncy 


THE TRICO MANUFACTURING CO., Ensloword, Nt 


Piano Tuners 


Method. 
Diploma recognized by 
| authorities. Scheol 
be : chiurtered ‘by the State. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue. 


; Niles Bryant School ot Piano I 
Ss 48 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich, 


~ 
_——— The kind that live and grow, up, are 
7 Fa hatched with Reliable Incubators. 2% 
j a years have made them riet, Write 
now for the most Interesting Big Poultry 
Book ever published, Contains valuable 
information on all phases of poultry. 


{v's free. 
Rellable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B196, Quincy, Ti. 


—— 
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Sunday Evening Suppers 


N CHRISTIAN countries, Sunday 
meals have always been different 
from those of other days. Early 

in the history of the Church, Sunday 
was made a feast day. Religious exer- 
cises were held in the morning, and at 
their close, the people were free to rest, 
feast and otherwise enjoy themselves as 
they chose. That form of Sunday ob- 
servances still prevails in Europe and 
is known as the ‘Continental Sunday.” 
Our Puritan ancestors strove to turn 
Sunday intoa Mosaic Sabbath. They so 
designated it and they rested from world- 
ly pleasures; also from the labor of cook- 
ing as far as possible and from other 


| secular work. Their Saturday bakings, 


however, still made it possible to eat 
generously on Sunday, and the New 
England larder was never noted for its 
asceticism. 

In families where many servants are 
employed, no change is made in the reg- 
ular routine. But as wages for domes- 
tic servants are becoming prohibitively 
higher and higher, it often means that 
families are lessening the number of 
servants, and in such cases Sunday sup- 
per is a growing function. On the other 
hand, many families go out to restau- 
rants or hotels for their Sunday evening 
meal, and in that case it is always din- 
ner; proving that supper is but a com- 
promise with fate and not the real 
choice of the people. 

In some families a vesper service 
ending about five o'clock in the after- 
noon is frequently attended and supper 
follows. In other families where the 
members attend an evening service, a 
curious feature of two suppers is likely 
to arisc—the regular one before service 
and an informal visit to the ice-box 
afterward, with a setting forth on the 
dining-table of whatever may be on 
hand and a picnic fashion of partaking 
thereof. Or, if the family is more for- 
mal than Bohemian, five o'clock tea is 
served before the evening service and a 
supper afterward, usually consisting for 
the most part of cold dishes. 

Salad is usually a leading feature of 
Sunday night suppers, and is made at 
the table—except when mayonnaise is 
served. Cold meats with aspic jelly, 


| celery, chutney or other relishes. Sand- 
| wiches, cheese balls, oyster cocktail, 
| fried oysters, chicken croquettes, and 


mushrooms on toast are also in order. 
Made dishes are not likely to be served 
unless they are something which the. 
cook can prepare before leaving and 
which require but slight cooking by 
the mistress. Chocolate, with whipped 
cream, is a favorite drink. Tea and 
coffee keep some people awake at night. 
If either is used at supper, it is attractive 
to make it on the table. 

Supper is the one meal at which un- 
cooked fruit is not demanded. It has a 
reputation of being ‘‘goldenin the morn- 
ing, silver at noon and leaden at night.” 
At supper, therefore, preserves, jams and 
jellies take its place. 


One of the most attractive and inter. 
esting suppers that can possibly |, 
served is that prepared in a chafing-dis} 
It consists of a chej-d’euvre—prepared 
in the chafing-dish—supplemented by 
cold relishes and other accessories. L¢ 
no one think lightly of it on that aceount 
however. Tu cook well in a chafing. 
dish is the finest of culinary arts, ar 
the mistress of every ménage would ¢ 
well to acquire this most delicate art 
it has a domestic charm peculiarly jt: 
own. 

Not every article of food is suitab;; 
for chafing-dish preparation. Oysters 
lend themselves readily, and may lx 
creamed, fried, wrapped in strips 
bacon and fried (“pigs in_ blankets, 
they are then called) or prepared in 
number of other ways. | Lobster or 
crab meat Ala Newburg is a most excel 
lent chafing-dish course, and Wels 
rarebit, either with or without eggs, i: 
delectable. Dainty sandwiches, pr- 
pared in advance are an almost essentia 
feature, except when Welsh rarebit i 
served. 

A chafing-dish supper may be handed 
around to the guests, if desired; but it 
is usually more convenient and requires 
less service to seat them. 

This is the most informal of all meak 
and every one should lend a hand i 
necessary. Bachelors are often expert 
in making chafing-dish preparations and 
an materially aid a hostess 

A simple chafing-dish menu is as 
follows: 


Caviar Sandwiches. 
Minced’ Chicken Sandwiches 
Celery. East India Chut 
Columbia River Salmon a la Creok 
(Chafing-Dish 
Alligator Pear Salad, Mavonnaise 
Cheese Straws 
Spiced Peaches 


Currant 
Max aroons 
Sponge Cake 


Hot Chocolate with Waipped Cream 


Fora Sunday evening supper.in whit 


the chafing-dish plays no part the fol- 


lowing is suggested: 


Anchovies Canapé, Olives 
Radishes Pickled Walt 
' Cold Pressed Chicken in Aspic 
Pickled Lambs’ longues Cold Sliced Har 
Broiled Mushrooms on Toast. 
Beurre Sauce Noir, 
Hearts of French Artic hokes 
Salted Wafers. 
Preserved Cherries Shredded Pineapp* 
Whipped Cream. 
Coffee, 


» Vinaigrett 


A simpler supper equally good and 


suitable, would be: 


Broiled Chicken. 
Baked Potatoes, 
4 Combination Salad. 
Spiced Apples Quince Jelly. 
Tea, 


& 


» 


@ k-very LiveGrocers 
alst Sel lsthpseSoods 


is the greatest cleanser and labor-saver ever known. It isa 
vegetable-oil soap, ground into a smooth, golden’ powder. 


duces its own lather and does all the hard part of the task 


E N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, 


< 


It dissolves instantly in hot or cold, hard or soft water, pro- 


without your assistance. f 
For washing dishes, scrubbing floors and doors, cleaning pots 
and pans, bathroom pipes, refrigerators, oilcloth, silverware, 
polishing brass work, washing clothes, softening hard water 
and making the finest soft soap, it will be found invaluable 
by any housewife who wishes to spare her back and save 


her time. ; a 


“Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work” 
ae de AR Miers ta ac Arast inl lee t 
) 1 


and bath. It lathers freely; it floats; 


is the ideal soap for toilet t floats 
the oval cake just fits the hand, it agrees with the most a i 
cate skin. Its purity is proven by its whiteness. FAIR i! 
SOAP is white (and stays white) because made only from . 


highest grade materials—choice edible products, a not a 
particle of coloring matter or adulterant of any kind, 
Pay what price you will, you can find no purer, more oe 
venient or more satisfactory soap for the toilet and os 
Fairy. Soap—the white, oval floating cake at 5¢. se i 
once and you'll use it always. F 
“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home? 


— 


y ini twenty to forty per cent. 
Why use a laundry soap containing from enty to forty percent. 
rosin Gwhich all yellow laundry soaps do) when you can get SU AS 
MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *( N. R.), a white soap made from high 
wrade materials and without an ounce of rosin: ed 
grade ONNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP ®*(N. R. Mies Soe 
rosinless feature and its remarkable bee cakes d qualities eine = 

bing i ake y elothes last twice as long as they would 

rubbing—will make your clot t twice as. as they wor 

se ar ik > soap. Isn’t this saving worth your ¥ 
oe SU Be ST OAY TA INDRY ae oh R.) 1s itr ver 
@ for the washing of woolens, flannels and the finest labrics, as. j 

ey Gem Moreover, it can be used with equal success in 

ard, soft, cold, hot or boiling water. 
rae *N. R wee “No Rosin.” SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY 


SOAP contains no rosin. Rosin is an adulterantand will rot 
and ruin clothes. Because itis all soap, one bar of SUNNY 


MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP will do the work of two bars 
of any other laundry soap- 


Chicago 


RVers 


eae 
: = > 5 Fe] 
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THREE SISTER NURSES 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., graduates of this School 


« {The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 1906, writes: 
On my last case I received $25 a week.” 


E have trained thousands of 
women, in their own homes, to 
earn $12 to $30 a week. 

The Chautauqua School's method 
of preparation has been proven—its 
success admits of no question. 


Send today for56-pp. Blue Book explaining 
our new method. Also interesting stories of 
experience by 100 graduates ar“ physicians, 
just issued. 


The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
309 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


Hospitals, sanitariums and physicians in any part of the worl 


plied with well-taught nurses, experienced or juniors. 


Easy Ironing 


Every honsewife knows how a little paraffine 
Besos wie innee smooth and bright, and prevents 
sticking. Another great help on froning day is 
to nix a tablespoontul of 


with the hot starch—gives a 
beautiful gloss to the clothes. 
Paratiine is handy for many 
things. Best thing you can 
et to seal fruit Jars and 
elly cups. Sold in handy 
size cakes—all dealers. | 


| 
| 


Sewing-Machines 


BEST - |) 
in the World 


Illustrated catalogue “C” 
on request. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. €O.| 
Chief Office, 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


Branche neipa: 


Business Established 
in 1859. 


cttie 


RIDICULOUSLY AMUSING, | 


ositive 
ly beneficial. Best toy for cats sts for 
years. At department and drug st or by 
mail, in bex with extra catnip and other 


herbs good for cats, 10 cents. 


National Cat Supplies Co. ~ 
150D Liverpool 5t., - East Boston, Mass 


| caused it 
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Hot 


HE delicious hot breads (under 
which head come the crisp waffles 
and puffy muffins, the gems, bis- 

cuits, pancakes, puffs, popovers, dough- 
nuts and rolls) that have made the 
American breakfast-table famous the 
world over, can be divided in two classes 

the quick, hot breads and the slow. 
In the first class can be listed: First, 
those the lightness of which comes from 
the expansion by heat of air beaten into 
the batter and held imprisoned by the 
glutinous cell walls, and the expansion, 
also by heat, and change into steam of 
the liquid milk or water used in mak- 
ing the batter. Second, those made 
light by the addition of beaten eggs. 
Third, those that owe their lightness 
to artificial fermentation caused by the 
action of an acid on carbonate or alkali. 

The second class includes everything 
of hot bread kind made light by spon- 
taneous fermentation which results from 
the use of yeast or leaven. 

Breads of the third class are more 
commonly served by reason of their 
quick preparation; those of the second 
class requiring hours of time to bring 
them to the baking stage. So in the 
recipes that follow prominence will be 
given to those of the first class, though 
for sweet wholesomeness nothing in the 
hot bread list, in the writer’s opinion, 
quite equals the yeuast-raised muffins, 
wafiles, rolls, and so forth. 

Almost every cook-book gives the old 
rule “one teaspoonful of saleratus to 


| one pint of thick, sour milk’’; but bak- 


ing-soda, the modern form of saleratus, 
has a stronger action than saleratus, 
and the teaspoon must be barely level 
full. Pulverize and sift the soda before 


| measuring, then add it to a portion of the 
| measured-out flour and sift them togeth- 


er, add this mixture to the whole quan- 
tity of flour and sift all at least twice. 
The old-fashioned way of dissolving 


| the saleratus in a small amount of hot 
| water and then adding it to the milk 


to lose considerable of its 
action in advance. 


RECIPES 


Durcn Buns—Cream together one- 
half cupful each of butter, sugar, and 
mashed and sifted potatoes; add four 
beaten eggs, one pint of scalded and 
cooled milk, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one compressed yeast cake dissoly- 
ed in one-quarter cupful of warm water. 
Stir in four eupfuls of flour and beat con- 
tinuously and vigorously for ten min- 
utes, and then stand to rise in a warm 
place until light and frothy. Then add 
flour to make a soft dough,—it will 
probably take four cupfuls, though the 
amount necessarily depends on the 
thickening properties of the flour 
which varies in different grades. Turn 
the dough on to the molding board and 


Practical Lessons in Cookery 


Breads 


By FRANCES PECK 


knead to a smooth, elastie bulk. Set to 

rise once more, and when doubled in 

bulk shape with as little handling as 
possible in small round biscuits. Place 
them two inches apart on ‘a buttered 

baking-sheet and stand, covered with a 

cloth, in a warm place for an hour ands 

half and bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty-five minutes. 

This amount will make thirty-six smal] 
buns. Split and toasted, or rather dried 
through and through, they make an 
ideal zwieback. 

RaisEp Murrins—Scald one pint of 

milk, add one large kitchenspoonful of 
butter and stand aside until lukewarm, 
then stir in two tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, one-half of a compressed yeast- 
eake dissolved in three-quarters of a 
cupful of warm water, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Slowly add—hbeat- 
ing hard all the time—five cupfuls of 
sifted flour. Beat until air bubbles 
begin to show, then stand closely cover- 
ed in a warm place unti! light. Heat 
the griddle, and when warm grease it 
with lard; grease the inside of the muffin- 
rings, place them on the griddle and fill 
them one-third full with the sponge 
Cover the rings with a cover or basin, 
and when the batter is doubled in height 
place the griddle on a hot part of the 
range and bake the muffins until well 
browned on the bottom, then turn them 
and bake the other side. 

The two foregoing recipes for “‘slow" 
hot breads are the best of their kind 
The following recipes are for the more 
commonly made quick breads. 

Corker Roiis—Add three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt to three and one-half 
eupfuls of flour and sift twice: rub in 
two tablespoonfuls of butter; beat one 
egg to a foam; add to it one and a half 
eupfuls of milk; add this gradually to the 
flour and mix to a soft dough with a 
broad-bladed knife. Turn out on toa 
floured pastry-board, and roll in a shect 
half an inch thick and cut with a small 
cutter; roll in the hands (handling 
lightly) to form oblongs, stand in shal- 
low pan sufficiently far apart not to 
touch in baking and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes, 


Scones—Add one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking- powder, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar to one and three-quarter 
eupfuls of flour; sift twice and rub in one 
tablespoonful of butter. Stir in one 
cupful of milk, beat well and drop by 
spoonfuls into a greased pan having the 
scones sufficiently far apart not to 
touch in the baking. Brown scones are 


made by using equal portions of whole 
wheat and white flour. 


Ss hy 
eae LuNN—Add one teaspoonful of 
Sait, 


four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
and one tablespoonful of sugar to four 


he oe 
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|eupfuls of flour and sift three times;! 
beat four eggs to a froth and melt one! 
cupful of butter; add the beaten eggs to | 
one cupful of rich, sweet milk and stir 
into the flour; beat to a smooth, stiff 

ae . batter, then stir in the shortening and 
= Min switch - - 225) beat for five minutes. Pour into a 
3% or. 26in. switch - - 4.00| deep tube pan and bake in a steady oven 
el 2.50 for three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
4.95 very hot, and break apart instead of 


22 im. long, natural wavy - 
Si uneel curly pomondese in shoo cutting. Cutting almost always destroys 
ficul the lightness of hot breads. 
W arries—Cut half a cupful of butter 


Gry, Blond and «il t shades 
mt a little more 
Sectvine Free in small pieces and add to one quart of 
We will send to any address our inter slightly warmed milk. Beat six fs 
esting and instructive pook pellies: an well and add them to the milk with half 
-ox eet are and how to become | & cupful of sugar. Sift four and one- | 
pe api ne book also describes Op. | half cupfuls of flour with three tea- 
ol every description. spoonfuls of baking- powder and one 
teaspoonful each of salt and cinnamon. 
Add the flour gradually to the milk-and- 
egg mixture, beating hard all the time. 
Be sure the waffle-irons are hot and well 


EE. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 2, 70 and 72 State St., Chicago, Til 
buttered before pouring in the batter, or 
it will stick. 


rc : ON 
HAIR APPROVAL 
eal emenctarer fo the Nortd of Bair 


Switches from $1.00 up. 


Ask the Boy or Girl 


“How wou ya like to have f — a ; wn 5 
Physicians at rate Mark the enthusiasm Vineinta Warries—Sift one cupful 
Every: ae the suower ys fan it } they | Gf corn-meal into six cupfuls of boiling 


—_ 


And wee health builder. 


| “The Irish Mail” 


rs. bright 


water and cook for thirty minutes; add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and stand 
Sift together four cupfuls 


meanes bape aside to cool. 


heeks and 


TT kteped bodies. Be of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
PATENTED ve you get the genuine 


i 
powder, one tablespoonful of sugar, and 
one teaspoonful of salt. When the gruel | 
is cold, add the beaten yolks of three eggs | 
and the sifted flour; beat hard and then 
fold in the stiff whipped whites of three 
eggs 

BREAKFAST Purrs—Sift one tea- 
spoonful of pulverized soda and one 
cupful of flour twice, then add to four 
cupfuls of flour and sift ‘again twice; 
add one beaten egg to two cupfuls of 


in large let 


Write to<tay for 
Mhastrated Cataloe 
Ml-Standard Mig. Co., 587 Irish 
—— 


BIG POULTRY BOOK FREE 


Nomatter how many poultry books 
oa now have, send for ours too. 
18 pages of 15 years 
in poultsy rabsing 
iealiabout the famous = | 
Incubators 


and Brooders 
» end rele 


of Chicks, Docks 
We Poaltry paper, one ye" 
129 Second St.. 


~ | our milk and add to the sifted flour. 

er sour milk and ade 
= ty Lrahd 25¢€ Mix lightly together and turn out on to 
To advertise out Dale Gaver seme the pastry-board; roll the dough in a 


sheet half an inch thick and cut in small 
Place the griddle on the stove, 
grease it generously with butter and 
when it is piping-hot place the rounds of 
dough on; put over them a tin pan * 
cover, slip the griddle to a cooler part o 
the range and let the puffs cook, turning 
them occasionally to brown them evenly 
on both sides. Serve them hot from 
the griddle, and tear, do not break, 
them open that a piece of butter may 
pe ypped in each one. 
is Soreeatte Bent together two eggs, 
| three tablespoonfuls of sugar, —. 
teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter Y = 
grated nutmeg; add to this two kitche a3 
spoonfuls of smoking-hot lard and sai 
teacupful of sweet milk. Sift four ga 
\fuls of four with three teaspoonfu . . 
| baking-powder. Add the liquid gra 


the. 
gh all kinds of Wonsy 
thes. eoktyn. 
S51 & 353 Jay Street, Be ym 


vou SUA 


You 


Trial lesson explaining ft thods for home cure 


1's Fair, St. Louts. 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, Morse. Detroit, Mich, 


rounds. 


Children’s Styles 
are not neglected 
by the makers of 


Standard Patterns 


nts of the army of young 
ik yl well understood and 


catered to by us, and our monthly 


f if the dough be too 

ile | ually to the flour, and if t ugh. ! 

pea Lye iene | soft to handle easily add a little hee 
character by spewing 8 | flour, but addit cautiously, for the doug 


ill admit of rolling 


i our 
and Smartness. Satisfy yo oe ee 


children and yourself by using 
Standard Patterns 
10 cents and 15 cents 
None Higher 


is the Best Pattern 
Standen rNO DOUBT ABOUT IT!! 


| must be as soft as W 
jand cutting. Roll out one 


frying. 
they are 


used, and one that is 


| liked. 


i ri hnut-cutter 
leut in rounds with a doug 

| and let them stand half an hour before 
Roll in powdered sugar when 
cold. This is the finest recipe 


ve ever 
for breakfast dotghnuts I ha aie 
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Creme Tacoma is different. 


It is so much better and produces so 
much more pleasing and satisfying re- 
sults, that it stands in a class by itself. 

CREME TACOMA is & perfect coumlextey 

m, as white and pure as new SHOW. | 
will ehen and soothe the skin, and beautify 
the complexion. You can use Creme Tacoma 
without fear of being disappointed. 4 

Jt contains no greene or oil, and will not 

te the growth of hatr. 
PEWith its use any wornan can enjoy 8 beauti- 
ion, 4 
A OEE TACOMA is antiseptic, and is ab- 
i quickly by the skin. : 
mt welll San ingore the most delicate and P 
itive complexion, x 
rTuicetiecce almost instantly all chafing and 
ing. 
rsa. hy druggists at 50c. If your druggist 
doesn't haveit write to us,mentioning his name. 
A TRIAL JAR OF CREME TACOMA 
WILL RE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST ‘“ 
u owe it to yourself to send for this free 
ere, To-day is the best time to do it. When 
you go to astore to buy Creme, Tacoma, look 
for the label on the jar and don't sony lem = } 
inferior substitute. Creme Tacoma is wort 


insisting upon having. eae “ 
Ty CHEMICAL COM ; 
bes Seo gt at PITTSBURGH, PA. +} 


Tecoma after shaving and are newer 


Creme 
a with rough or chapped facre 


COUPON 
CREME TACOMA 


The Iron City Chemical Co. 203 Carson St, Pittsburgh, Pa 


7 » nend me, absolutely FREE, atrial size package of 
Came "Tesma, free copy of your Box kof Beauty, Segges 
tions, etc., etc. 

My dealer's name 


dress -s die 
7 aes to answer in this space whether your dealer dows 
or docs not sell Creme Ts xa. —Yes or Ne 
My Name Se 
Address — 


BLACH 


Face Powder yes 
Is Pronounced Ideal 


A lady living i» Athens, Ps 
witaaee LABLACHE as follows: 


_ 


« It is a good, pure powder that ro 
adds to a woman's complexion just 
as a little fine lace does to her 

7 tollette. It removes that sallowness 
$2 and olly look. It is because of their 

4 nerfect confidence In its parity and beautifying qualities 
; that Its users pronounce ft ideal.” 

Refuse swbstituter. ‘They may be dangeroes. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 5c. a box, of druggists or by mall. 
Send t0<, for sample, 

BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
ngston St.. - + Boston, Mass 


Nobody ever heard of a dealer offering a 
substitute that cost more than the standard 
| article. : 
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“UNSEEN COMFORT” 


ANTISEPTIC 
EAR DRUM 


4 2 INVENTOR 
10K: ote “pe LEONARDS 


| was deaf for thirty-five years 


My Invisible Antiseptic Ear Dram (which I patented 
July 3rd, 1906) and my method have restored my hear- 
Since [ put it on the market last February, it has 
{the hearing of ireds of others, many of 
f ever ari again. 
ilso relieved many from distressing he 
© just gotten out a ¢ Ear Dram that is 
improvement over my original drnan. The m 
principle and the flat sounding membrane make my 
Drum the most succe vice on the market. Do not 
confound this Dram and method with any failures you 
may. have tried. My Principle is different; my method 
is also different, and they are the most successful of any- 
thing offered for It is “* Unseen Comfort.” 
My new method and antiseptic Ear Dram are endorsed 
by. leadin sicians. Absolutely ont of sight when 
worn.’ The price is very low. Why not haye your hear- 
ing restored? Let me write you about it. [ do not make 
absurd and impossible claims. 1 will give you facts only 
and will not exagecrate. 


A. O. LEONARD 
1173 Broadway, Suite 77, New YorkCity 


aun had given upall bh 
Ay 


‘eat 
shone 


ssful 


aid of hearing. 


RAY 
tove Polish 


‘Trade-Mark. 
Guaranteed te go twlee as 
far as paste or liquid polishes. 
Gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and 
Does Not Burn OM. 

FREE SAMPLE. Adi 


Lar sliss & Co., Agents, 


Sizes and Prices | t 
Bx6ft. $3.50 
9x74 ft. 4.00 
9x9 it 4.50 
9xINit. 5.00) h 
Qx12it. 5.50) wed. Sold dirert at 
ax iit 650) one profit. Money 

BS zs refanded if mot sate 

isfactory. 

New Catalogue showing coeds in setunt colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., B Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


olors. Easily 
lean and war- 
ted to wear. 
in one plece. 
sides can be 


POULTRY 


and Almanze for 1908 contains 220 pages, with 
lored plates fowls true to life. 
out chickens, their 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK ON 


are, diseases 


ancl remuertie All about Ineabators and how to 
operate t 1 All aboot poultry houses and 
I to balld thet It’s really an encycloperdia 
fchickendom. You need it. Prieeonly 15 ets. 


4 . SHORM AKER, Box 1229, FREEPORT, ILI. 


THE DESIGNER 
Good Things to Eat 


| | Recipes Compiled by the Designer Readers 


CaramMet Custarp—Four cupfuls 
scalded milk, five eggs, one-half cupful 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoonful vanilla. Place sugar in pan 
until melted, stirring all the time until 
the sugar isa light brown, then gradually 
add the hot milk. Care should be taken 
that it should not bubble-over. Beat 
eggs until light, add the milk mixture to 
them, also salt and‘flavoring. _ Butter 
custard cups, pour in the mixture and 
bake, setting cups into pan full of hot 
water. When a-knife inserted comes 
out freely, the custard is done. Serve 
with caramel sauce made by melting 
one-half cupful of sugar in the same way 
as for custard, adding one cupful of boil- 
ing water. Strain and serve cold on 
the custard. BF. 8. H. 


Drrep-ApepLe CakE—T wo cupfuls of 
dried apples, soaked over night and 
cooked in two cupfuls of molasses, three- 
quarter cupful of raisins, three-quarter 
cupful of currants, and small piece of 
citron, one cupful of butter, one cupful 
of sugar, two eggs, four cupfuls of flour, 
one large teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in hot water. spices to taste. Bake 
slowly one hour. E. 5. H. 


MARMALADE PuppinG—Two cupfuls 
bread-crumbs, one-half eupful of gran- 
ulated sugar, one-half small cupful 
of butter, two eggs well beaten, three 
tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade. 
Mix butter and sugar, add eggs, bread- 
erums, and lastly marmalade. Steam | 


| two hours. 


VANILLA WaArers—Two cupfuls of 
sugar, half a cupful of butter, half a 
cupful of milk, the whites of two eggs 
beaten stiff, two teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder, two teaspoonfuls vanilla, flour 
to roll very soft. Roll as thin as possi- 


ble, Cut with round or oval cutter, 
sprinkle with sugar and bake quickly. 
Hs D.. W. 


Dumpiincs—tThe next time you want 
to make dumplings, try this recipe. 
Take a pint of flour, two small teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar and one teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Sift all together. Rub 
in a teaspoonful of butter and a quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Add enough sweet 
milk to mix into a stiff batter. Place 
your steamer over a kettle of boiling 
water. Drop the dumplings into it by 
spoonfuls, wetting the spoon first so that 
they will not stick. Cover closely and 
let them steam fifteen minutes. Pour 
gravy over them. R. B. 8. 


Turn-Frorri [crnc—Foursmall cup- 
fuls of white sugar cooked to a sirup 
and poured over the beaten whites of 
four eggs; beat thoroughly and add one- 
half pound of raisins seeded and cut up, 
one-quarter of a pound of citron cut in 
small pieces, & quarter of a pound of 
French candy in small pieces,.a quarter 
of a pound of figs cut in. pieces, and one 
pound of almonds blanched and chopped. 

Mrs, A. L. § 


©. 


; 


Did You Ever 
Stop to Think 


that in some one of the 
twelve issues of The 
Designer there is sure 
to be some particular 
story, or housekeeping 
suggestion, or dressmak- 
ing hint, or practical 
advice, that will be in- 
valuable to you—worth 
many times the yearly 
subscription rate of 50 


cents? 


The biggest value among 


. 


all women’s magazines is 


The Designer 


Only 50 Cents for the Year 


A magazine of real use for 
Women and the Home. 100 


pages every month of the 


Latest Fashions 
Best Fiction 


and an immense variety of 


useful, practical .articles on 


Dressmaking Physical Training 


Housekeeping Domestic Economy 
House Furnishing Entertainment 
Needlework Etiquette 

Cookery 


and every other topic pertain- 
ing to women and the home. 


Subscribe To-day 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
12-16 Vandam Street New York 


PingeareLe Cake—Three eggs one- 
half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, 


one-half cupful of sweet milk, one and 


one-half cupfuls of flour, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
quarter teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake 
in layers. For the jelly: oné-half grat- 
ed pineapple, one grated lemon, three- 
quarters of a cupful of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of corn-starch. Let itcome to 
a boil or until it thickens. F. 


one- 


Mrince-Meat—Three half-pints suet, 
four quarts of meat, six quarts of apples, 
one quart of molasses, one quart of sugar, 
liquor in which meat was boiled, three- 
quarters of a cupful of salt, two secant 
tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cloves, two nutmegs, two 
quarts of fresh cider, not boiled or 
bottled, fruit to taste. Lick: 


PLtum Puppinc—Grease pudding-dish, 
put in twenty common crackers pound- 
ed fine, rolled or put through food 
chopper; add two and one-half quarts 
of milk, nine eggs, three cupfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, taste of 
ginger, most of a nutmeg, salt; add one 
and one-half cupfuls of raisins. For 
sauce save the whites of twoor three 
eggs, beat them up stiff; add sugar, a 
tablespoonful for each white, and flavor 


with vanilla. L. F. 8: 


Lemon Pre—The juice of three lem- 
ons and the rind of one grated, two cup- 
fuls of white sugar and four eggs, one 
cupful of milk or cream and two small 
common crackers pounded fine. Cook 
in double boiler until it thickens, The 
pie-crust, with an edge tart fashion, 
may be baked first, and the lemon may 
be spread on it when cold, or the cooked 
lemon mixture may be baked between 
two crusts. It will make two large or 
three small pies. L. F. 8. 


Oyster CuHartrevse—This recipe 
makes a very delicious dish for a lunch- 
eon Or family dinner. 

Pare six potatoes, put them on to 
boil, put one pint of cream rich 
milk on to boil in a double boiler; mix 
two tablespoonfuls of flour with a little 
cold milk, and stir into the cream 
Season with salt and pepper, and cook 
for eight minutes; butter a large mold 
and sprinkle bottom with 
bread-crumbs. letting them adhere thick- 
ly to the butter on the mold. When 
the potatoes are cooked, drain and 
mash them; add half a cupful of milk, 


and sides 


one tablespoonful of butter, salt, and 
the well-beaten whites of four eggs. AS 
soon as the potato is cool, line the mold 
thickly with it, being careful not to rub 
off the crumbs. boil 


Bring oysters to a 
in their liquor, skim out and add to the 
thickened cream; pour them into the 
mold, filling it to within half an inch of 
the top; begin at the edges and cover 
with the potato, working from the edges 
out. Bake one-half hour in a hot oven; 
let stand ten minutes after taking from 
the oven, then turn out carefully on to & 
platter, eg 52 x 
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Glycerin. 
ing properties, 


growth of hair. 


Capsicum. 


scalp. 


DOES NOT 


ta our educati fit you if you ; 
What does yon educa you what is best and how to get it. 


DESIGNER advertisers te 


Has marked healing and sooth 
Also has great food value, 
aiding nature in producing a more luxuriant 


Stimulant, tonic. 
activity of all the glands and tissues of the 


FALLING HAIR 


Hall’s Hair Renewer peers stops falling hair because it destroys the germs that 
produce this trouble. V ; inl ve t ae in 
remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes 
destroys the dandruff germs. 
A splendid dressing. t re 
Show this formula to aie family physician. 
hence can give you a valuable op! a 5 it 
Ask him if there is a single injurious ingredient in it. 


La] 
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FORMULA 


Tea, Rosemary Leaves, 
pecially valuable in falling hair. 

Sulphur. Absolutely essential for the 
srompt and total destruction of the “falling- 
hair germy’”’ and the “dane gern 


REVISED 
‘Bay Rum. Es 


Increases Boroglycerin, An antiseptic of high merit. 
Alcohol. Stimulant. Antisepti Preserv 
ative. Water. Perfume. 


DANDRUFF 


e certainly believe that the intelligent and faithful use of this 
all dandraff from the scalp, and completely 
“To destroy the dandruff germs is to prevent baldness.” 
Does not interfere with curling or waving t! vair. 

He is acquainted with each ingredient, 
1able opinion Concerning its use for falling hair, dandruff, etc, 


R. P, HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


: just made é ome hereby we are able to offer a 
» have just made arrangements whereds 
Aa “began to those. who will copy this cartoon. Take Your 
Bones N : and copy this sketch on a common piece of paper, and 
Poni “he ea ee and, if in the estimation of our Art Directors, 
itis paheg Tr ser ¢ ent. as good as the original, we will mail to your 
address F OF CHARGE FOR SIX MONTHS 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


i i i ate nd contai 5 ial informa- 
Thi agazine is fully illustrate d and contains special i 

ti Teertaining 10 Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and ublished # 
i e fit of those desirong of earning larger salaries. t isa 
the benetit © Ie There is positively no money considera- 
Copy this picture now and send 


Scranton, Pa. 


Home Study magazine. here j 
Son connected with this free offer. - 


it to us to-day. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 692 


> knowledge must be applied 


To be worth anytt 
Why go wrong 


do not use it? 


F 


Fascinating 
Profitable 
Easily Learned , 


I have taught this profession 
to hundreds of women t roughout 
the United States and Canada 
who are now earning from 


$15 to $50 per week. 


No womanly occupation offers 
easier and pleasanter employment 
than the different branches of 


Beauty Culture. 


I teach you in your own home, — Manicaring, 
Hair-dressing, Marcel waving, Facial massage, 
Hair and Scalp treatment, including the mak- 
ing Of creams, lotions, hair tonics, pomades, 
cosmetics, etc. 

rvs beotession at you for an occupation in your 
own Jocality, or enables you to secure a position in 
any City at good salary. 

My course of instruction teaches 
you all the fine points in so simple 
and easy a way that you can pick it up 
in no time at all — just your spare 
moments are enough. If you want 
a Gusegenp for part of your time 
at home or to practice in a large city 
or to open a beauty parlor of your 
own, send at once a 2-cent stamp for 
MY FREE BOOK, The Story of 
Elizabeth King. 

“HOW I ACHIEVED SUCCESS.” 

ELIZABETH KING SYSTEM. 


Room 91, 117 EB. 23d St., New York 


ARE YOU T00 STOUT? 


ER will do for 
you what an abdominal cor- 
set or belt cannot do. The 
upper part is designed the 
sameas any corset, the Jow- 
er part has twelve separate 
adjustments which can be 
\. tightened or loosened to 
\\suit every figure. 
\ Guaranteed to re- 
~__) duce and correct pro- 
trading abdomens. 


Made in French coutille, 
white or drab. Sizes 18-30 
£2.50, 31-86 $3.50. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Give bust and waist measure, 
also size of corset usually worn, 


Ask your dealer for Sahlin Style 
1984. Accept no substitute. Ifdealer 
cannot supply you, order direct. 
WHITE FOR OUR FREE FASHION 
BOOK FULL OF INTERESTING INFORMATION. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1330 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Stop! Look! Think! 


When buying hooks and eyes you want the 
test—an eye that prevents unsightly sags, wrin- 
klea, gaps or folds. 


PEET'S swsote EYES 


insure a perfect fitting garment—they give you 
the “well-dressed” feeling. 
Other eyes and silk loops are not 


as.good as Deets Eyes. Will 
not rust, 

Sold everywhere or by matl~ ff 
all sizes, black and white. 2doz, 
eyes 5c, with Spring Hooks We, 

Sold only tn envelopes. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANDY “Inorder to introduce our delicions Choc- 
olates, Bonbons and Nadja Caramels 
in every home in the United States, we will send you on 


: Feccipt of 50c in Money or Stamps, a handsome box filled. 


The box itself is a fine ornament to your Dresser. Sent 
postpaid. BLANKE-WENNEKER, 608 Market &t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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~~ A Woman’s Profession 


The Visiting Manicure and Hair-Dresser 


GIRL who wishes to come to New 
York to earn her living, and who 
has had no trainingfor any special 

pursuit, can scarcely do better than 
adopt manicuring and hair-dressing for 
her vocation. No peculiar talent is re- 
quired, nor much time or money. Any 
intelligent girl can learn enough about 
manicuring in two weeks to enable 
her to dress a set of nails as daintily 
as the most exacting customer can de- 
mand. 

To become expert in dressing and 
caring for the hair would require more 
time; yet here, again, one can make a 
simple beginning. A few lessons in 
shampooing would put a clever girl in 
possession of sufficient knowledge so 
she could earn something. She could 
frankly state to a prospective customer 
what services she would be able to 
render, and could make her charges 
accordingly. 

The visiting manicure and hair-dresser 
ean earn one dollar an hour up, without 
a knowledge of marcel waving. For 
that minimum figure she will have only 
to put madame’s finger nails in good 
condition, shampoo her hair and dress 
it in loose waves, with a few finger-puffs 
or short curls. 

The outfit required for simple mani- 
curing is two pairs of curved scissors,— 
one pair extremely fine and slender, the 
other pair shorter and heavier in the 
blades; a file; some orangewood sticks, 
beveled; an emery-board or paper; a 
polishing buffer; a box of tinted polish- 
ing-powder; a bottle of ongaline or other 
preparation for bleaching the nails; 
one or two nail-brushes; ajar of emol- 
lient cream for softening nails and 
cuticle, and a little magnesia or taleum 
powder. 

For hair-dressing, she will require a 
comb with large, heavy, wide teeth; 
another finer one; a large brush with 
stiff bristles; a large soft brush; a small 
brush for applying the shampoo mix- 
ture; an iron for waving and one for 
making short, round curls; an abun- 
dance of wire hairpins, of all sizes and 
shapes, especially invisible ones; a 
heater for her irons, including an aleo- 
hol lamp and a bottle of alcohol, and a 
shampooing preparation. It is also 
wise for her to carry a small bath- 
spray, with a rubber tube that can be 
attached to any faucet. 

To manicure nails, place the customer 
jon one side of a small table just high 
}enough for her arms to rest on it com- 
|\fortably. A little cushion, or a bath- 
| towel folded, will make an easy rest 
\forthe arm. The operator sits facing 
| the patron on the opposite side of the 
|table. Insist on plenty of light, which 
should not fall in the eyes of the opera- 
tor, but on the customer’s hands. 

| Fill a small hand basin or bowl with 


| 


| Warm soapsuds and soak therein the 


ends of the customer's fingers until the 
nails are thoroughly softened. Then file 
them smooth, until they are no longer 
than the fleshy ends of the fingers, tak- 
ing care to keep them a perfect almond 
shape, by filing them down at the sides— 
never straight across. 

Wet the orangewood stick in the suds, 
to soften it slightly, and pass it care- 
fully between the nail and the cuticle at 
the base, pushing the cuticle down and 
away from the nail until it is thoroughly 
separated, and the white crescent at the 
base shows plainly.. With a soft towel 
rub the cuticle gently until all of it that 
is dead and loose is rubbed off. Great 
care must be exercised not to rub off 
any live skin or even to roughen it. 

When the nails and cuticle have been 
thoroughly trimmed and smoothed, wet 
the orangewood stick in ongaline and 
pass it under each nail. 

Anoint each nail and finger end with 
the emollient cream, pushing it well 
down under the cuticle, and then wipe it 
gently off. 

Dust the nails with polishing-powder 
and rub them briskly with the polishing- 
buffer until they are smooth, but not 
too brilliant, as one’s nails should not 
gleam conspicuously enough to attract 
pronounced attention. 

Soak the finger-tips once more and 
rub off all traces of powder with a soft 
nail-brush. Then dry the hands, rub 
them with a softening jelly, which is 
free from all grease and drics instantly; 
dust them with a trifle of perfumed 
powder—magnesia is better than tal- 
cum—and the work is finished. 

For shampooing, let the customer 
occupy a low seat, without a back, if 
possible, so nothing will interfere with 
handling the hair. Put one or more 
towels around her neck and tuck them 
well in. Let down the hair and brush 
it gently until it all lies straight down 
and is free from knots and snarls. Rub 
the shampoo mixture carefully into the 
sealp with the small brush, separating 
the hair for this purpose, until every 
portion of the scalp has had a thorough 
application. Then rub the entire head 
gently but thoroughly with the finger- 
tips until every particle of dirt and 
dandruff is loosened and the scalp has 
had a complete massaging. 

Madame must then repair to the 
bathroom and hold her head over the 
wash-bowl or the tub, with her hair 
falling into it. Her head must be 
thoroughly washed, and for this pur- 
pose the small spray is invaluable. 

The hair should be separated into 
locks and rubbed thoroughly dry. 
When the process is nearly completed, 
hold up locks in the left hand and fan 
them with the right hand. 

After the hair is dry it should be 
brushed. as long as the customer is 
willing to pay for. 


<< a 2ccING 
HOME-MADE DRESSING 

ROM a woman's standpoint, the 
dressing-table is the most im- 
portant furnishing of the bed- 


room. ‘To know how to arrange such a 
table, so that it will serve the purpose 
for which it is intended, is essential. 

A dressing-table of home manufacture 
has, as a foundation, an inexpensive 
table -which may be stained or painted. 
A color scheme of green is always good, 
and is sure to harmonize with other sur- 
roundings. The long bench which ac- 
companies the 
table is very new, 
and is more desir- 
able than the stool 
and pillows, which 
have been used so 
long. These 
benches come in 
white and gold, 
with seats of cance; 
but the home- 
made one is a 
common laundry 
bench, stained to 
match the table, 
and fitted with a 


softeushion. The 
glass above the 


table has brass 
brackets or 


seonces, fastened 
to the wall at 
either side. These 


are fitted with can- 
dies or lamps and 
may be turned to 
give any desired 
lighton the mirror. 

A dressing-table 


THE DESIGNER 


TABLE WITH LONG BENCH 


Two Dressing-l ables 


in a corner or alcove is always pleasing. | 
Here a pole may be hung from ceiling or 
will and curtains draped at either side. | 
Again, eretonne may be utilized for hang- | 
ings. Choose plain sateen In green or 
old-rose, and appliqué the cretonne as 
an edge or border. 
A second table is arranged for the | 
country home, where running water is 
not possible in the bedrooms. A small 
stand is enameled and fitted with an 
Shelf and brass towel-rod; a 
hole is cut in the 
table-top, large 
enough to admit 
the bowl; white 
enameled cloth 
is smoothly fitted 
over and tacked 
beneath the edge. 
The splasher is of 
small-figured cre- 
tonne, bordered 
with plain color, 
and fastened to the 
wall with brass 
nail-heads. A rub- 
ber-lined pocket 
for wash-cloth or 
sponge is stitched 
at one side; and 
there are straps for 
the holding of 
tooth and nail 
brushes. 
oval mirror is 
above the table, 
and the ecandle- 
stick is fitted with 
a tiny lamp which 
matches the shade. 


under 


A small | 


363 


A lamp-chim- 
ney without a 
name is one 
that the maker 
cannot trust. 
Why should 
you trust it? 
MacseETH’s 
Pearl Glass 
Chimney fits 
perfectly, can 
always be 
trusted to do 
several things 
that no_ hastily 
made chimney, of 
common glass, can 
possibly do. And 
[ put my name on 
it. It burns all of 
the oil — does not 
turn a lot of it into 
smell. It lets all 
the light through, 
because it is per- 
fectly clear. It never 
breaks from heat. 
My Lamp-Chimucey Catalogue is {ull of prac- 
tical suggestions about lamps and chimneys 
and wicks and oils, and how to keep them in 
order. It tells which chimney will give the best 
light on every kind of lamp. It saves a great 


deal of bother and money. I gladly mail it, free, 
to any one who writes for it. Address 


MactertH, Pittsburgh. 


> . 5 — | 
|THE HEALTH FOOD 
COMPANY'S 


The original and 
only Baby’s Health 
Food is the food 
to make the little 
one’s digestive 
organs start right 
and build them in- 
to strong men and 
women. 

Write to-day for 

§ a liberal free sam- 
ple (20 feedings) and our literature. 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO., 


3 East 23rd St., New York. 
= aos druggist dk 


supply you direct and tel 


ORT AND ECONOMY. 


up—Wear longest— 


aA 
Sree vee Signature 


it write to 
our nearest agent. 


: > buy—E Vaist—Fit pertect— 
eaith. Summer and Winter weights. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


“Fay ideal’ ‘::: 


ings 
are best made. 


Rvery pair guaranteed. TRY THEM 
Mon ack ifnot satisied. Bi 


from dealer or give his 
name and we will send om rece 


THE FAY STOCKIN 


ins 30 patterns and dire 
xs lothes, with «if 


and my catalogue 
lothing for the 
full descrigt 
for 25 cents, « 


ver oF sta “ 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address Mrs. C. ¥, Atsma, Newark, New Jersey 


tes 


THE WONDERFUL 


KRAG 


HEMSTITCHER 


By Which Perfect Hemstitching Can Be 
Done on Family Sewing-Machines 
With Perfect Ease and Rapidity 


This is something that every woman who owns a 
sewing machine has long wanted—a practical attach- 
ment for hemstitching. We ag soa the Krag to 

work to your entire satis- 
Sent post-paidon $4} 50 faction and that it will do 
receipt of price, hemstitching more even 

and regular than you can 
do by hand. If you do any sewing at all, you will find 
it an immense help, a great money-saver and an easy 
and inexpensive way of making even the plainest 
material rich and beautiful. ‘The hemstitching isdone 
on one folded piece of material, then cut apart. In 
ordering hemstitcher or booklet, do no fail to mention 
name and style of your sewing-machine. 


Write for Free Booklet 


ghly descrit 
sinany pb 
edbyit. Mex t 


UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHER CO. 
20°'T West 30th Street, New York 


SHAMPOO:BA 


A Pure Herb Shampoo and Hair Food 

Lathering shampoos contain’ caustics which rob 
the hair roots of their natural oils. Wanous’ 
Shampoo Bag is made of es herbs only. It feeds 
the hair roots, cleanses the sealp, makes the bair 


healthy, glossy, and sbundant. Clean, almple, 
uick convenient to use. Price 10e. each— 
for Sc. Sent postpaid if not at your dealers. 


Miss Wanows, Druggist, 709 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Mina. 
- TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


RI OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Any one can learn it easily in afew weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tuition 
unill position is secured. W rite to-day lor particulars, 

ane BUSLNESS TU 


ucdios. 
yourself, Pleasant 


a to express 
1 n. Learn 


profit 


ERTS INSTITUTE, 
dmaha, Nebr. 


A REAL TEDDY BEAR—NOT A PATTERN 
er imitation, » agp. 2 rande of Ene Siiky Par Cloth 


loves bite. Pree for selling 2) 

Royal Sheet Biuing at Ideench Order the 

tulne today. When sold send us the $2.00 and we will 
snd you the Teddy Bear made ap complete, 


ast at cleneribed, mame day we recelve the money. 
‘our money back If be Sen’t the Geareut ttle fellow 
neveraw. Write tovtay, Teddy is walting for you. 
Rov BLUING ©0,, DEPT. 213, CHICAGO 
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Light blue cotton is the garment 
worn by the loyal Japanese, to whom 
New Year’s day is the day of all 
days, whether at home or abroad. The 
bright, three-day celebration of Sho- 
gatsus, at the opening of the year, is 
the link with the home land for the 
Japanese in this country, who are com- 
paratively few in number. The Neada 
Club of Brooklyn, which has been in 
existence for eleven years, is one of the 
centers of New Year festivities for the 
Japanese members and friends. The 
holiday oceurs on January fifth. Be- 
fore the last night of the old year comes, 
all business debts must be paid, all 
family differences settled, and every- 
thing put in first-class order, for the 
New Year sun is supposed, in Japan, to 
rise upon an immaculate community. 

The most wonderful ceremonies con- 
nected with the New Year occur among 
the Chinese wherever they are found in 
groups throughout the United States. 
The Chinese, it should be known, still 
retain their own calendar, by which the 
New Year is reckoned from the first 
moon after the sun enters Aquarius. 
Consequently, the Chinese New Year, 
like our Easter, is a movable feast, 
falling not earlier than January twenty- 
first or later than February nineteenth, 
The lunar month of the Chinese makes 
the year about eleven days shorter than 
our solar year. This would in time 
bring their New Year’s celebration in 
midsummer. ‘To obviate this they in- 
sert an extra month into the calendar 
every third year. 

Chinese quarters exist in every city of 


any size in the United States. In noth- 
ing is the Chinaman more racial than in 
his devotion to the observance of his 
great national holiday. All husiness is 
Jaid aside for the holiday season in 
Chinatown, which lasts a whole week. 
Restaurants, stores and laundries are 
closed to the public, but open to the 
friends of the proprietors who come 
to pay their respects. Popping fire- 
crackers and booming £ongs voice 
Chinatown’s greeting to the Mongolian 
New Year early in the morning. In the 
joss-houses, hundreds of punk sticks 
burn before the sacred shrines. All 
the bright banners and embroidered 
hangings which have been carefully 
packed away during the year are now 
brought out. And the gorgeous man-~ 
darin’s umbrella is shown. Every 
good Chinaman celebrates the arrival of 
the New Year by laying in 4 stock of gifts 
to present his friends and arms himself 
with a big bundle of calling ecards in 
paper of bright red (the New Year 
carnival color). Everybody exchanges 
visits. Everywhere are set out tea and 
sweetmeats to regale visitors. 

Like the Japanese, the Chinaman’s 
New Year is marked by the squaring of 
accounts in a monetary way—a New 
Year’s custom which might well be in- 
troduced as a feature of the American 


ae a 


The Cosmopolitan New Year 


(Continued from page 327) 


New Year. It is an unwritten law with 
the Celestial in America as in Ching 
that a bill may run until New Year's day, 
and then it is, almost without exception, 
paid in full. It is quite common jy 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago to 
see a party of Americans elaborately en- 
tertained during the New Year's festiyi- 
ties by a gaily garbed Chinese host to 
whom some one of the party has extend- 
ed a courtesy. It is declared that one 
with a desire for novelty can get a better 
Chinese dinner in New York’s China- 
town on New Year’s day than he could 
in China. 

In Philadelphia Chinatown, a center 
of festivities is the handsome new 
Christian Mission (interdenominationa)), 
where the Christian Chinese of the city 
gather for their annual festivities, a 
bazar is held, and New Year's watch- 
night services are presided over by the 
Reverend Frederic Poole, attired, in 
honor of the event, in full Chinese holi- 
day costume, and who also makes per- 
sonal calls in deference to the customs 
of his congregation. 

The Hebrews in the United States 
have their annual New Year’s celebra- 
tion in the autumn, marking the begin- 
ning of the religious year of the race. 
Its chief features are unique religious 
services, beautiful New Year's cards, 
feasting and entertainment. The syna- 
gogues’ services usually begin at six 
o'clock on New Year’s eve, when 
special music is rendered and sermons 
are preached on themes appropriate to 
the day. The most impressive feature 
is the blowing of the ram’s horn, the 
most ancient of musical instruments 
used for sounding the alarm in times of 
danger and of warfare. It serves in the 
modern usage as a symbol of the stirring 
conscience and the quickening of the 
religious and moral life. 

All business is suspended in the New 
York ghettos on New Year’s day; and 
the magnificent temples or lowly im- 
provised synagogues are crowded by the 
faithful at services which are held 
several times during the day. So great 
is the demand for halls to be used as 
places of worship that it is difficult to 
find a vacant public room on the East 
Side. Thousands make pilgrimages to 
the water-front and gather at the ends 
of the piers on the East River, shaking 
the skirts of their garments, praying 
meanwhile that their sins be remitted 
The first day of Rosh Hashoneh 
(New Year) is especially distinguished 
by the solemn service for the dead 
During the post-New-Year holidays 
there is no home however humble, that 
does not have its caccah or branch- 
covered bower, beneath which a table is 
spread with food for all who would par- 
take—in memory of the ancient feast of 
tabernacles, the great harvest festi- 
val of the Israelites which succeeds 
the New Year observance among the 
Hebrews in America. 
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Mrs. Fenton's Rummage Sale 


(Continued from page 330) 


magazine says that any housewife can 
make money if she will try. It Says 
that one woman paid for a home just 
by selling head lettuce. Perhaps I could 
do that,’ she went on meditatively. 
“But Katy says she’s distracted with 
the quantities the neighbors send in 
because they have very much more than 
they can eat themselves, so how could 
I make them buy mine if I should 
raise it?” 

Fenton laughed. “Now, my dear 
girl, chuck that and run along and put 
on one of those rescued gowns and we'll 
get into town in time for luncheon. 
Then when we come home Ill help you 
plan for a stunning military euchre.” 

A gay little luncheon, a favorite 
matinée idol and the crowning treat of a 
dinner in town consoled Mrs. Jimmy for 
having to wear her second-best hat, and 
on their return that night she and 
Jimmy became so engrossed in plan- 
ning the arrangement of tables for the 
proposed entertainment, so that Russia 
might oppose Japan, England the 
Transvaal, and Germany France, while 
from & commanding position America 
should gloriously dominate them all, 
that she quite forgot an impending 
nemesis in the form of Katy, the cook, 
who suddenly burst in upon them, 
waving her arms and shrieking dra- 
matically: 

“The Lord save us all! Burglars has 
been in the house an’ stolen all me foine 
pots an’ pans! Bad them 
murderin’ bla’guards!’”’ 

“Nothing of the sort, Katy,” Fenton 
responded, nonchalantly; “it’s only 
another of Mrs. Fenton’s business 
deals—a modern version of new lamps 
for old. And as inevitable conse- 
quence you will receive on the first de- 
livery in the morning a large supply 
of the very latest implements and 
weapons of warfare required in your 
profession.’ 

A few weeks later the Fentons at- 
tended one of those vaudeville perform- 
ances beloved by men and patiently 
endured by their wives. Fenton’s eyes 
were glued to the stage, but Mrs. Jim- 
my’s were roving about the house in 
search of something that would prove 
of more interest than the gyrations of 
& company of Japanese jugglers, when 
she grasped her husband’s arm, W hisper- 
ing excitedly : 

“Oh, Jimmy! 
ian girl in my hat and gown! 


cess 


to 


an 


There’s my little Ital- 
Isn’t she 


the very sweetest thing you ever saw!" 

Fenton’s gaze transferred itself re- 
luctantly from the stage to the place 
his wife indicated, but when he saw the 
man at the girl’s side, he straightened 
himself with awakened interest. 

“By Jovel’”’ he exclaimed, “that man 
who is talking with her is Patsy 
O’ Halloran, of the alderman. 
O'Halloran, senior, is a typical Fourth 
ward politician with no principles 
whatever, but he has money to burn; 
and the son is a nice, straight little 
fellow. I know him well in a business 
way and if your little girl has captured 
him she’s done a big thing for herself— 
but very likely he’s just jollying her.” 

“He’s doing nothing of the kind, 
Jimmy Fenton,’ retorted Mrs. Jimmy 
indignantly. “‘They’re either married 
or going to be if she will have him.” 

The following morning at breakfast 
Fenton glanced up from his paper to 
say laughingly: 

“What a remarkable thing feminine 
intuition is! Here’s the notice of a 
marriage between a certain Marietta 
Valone and Patrick O’Halloran, son of 
the popular alderman of that name.” 

“T knew it,” sighed Mrs. Jimmy, 
joyously; “I knew it by the look he 
yave her!’ 

“You would lead me to infer, Mrs. 
Fenton,”’ said her husband severely, 
“that, to misquote Byron, ‘your only 
books have been men’s looks,’ else how 
could you have become such an expert 
in reading them?” 

“Why, you see, Jimmy,” said his 
wife, blushing, “‘I couldn’t help under- 
standing, because that’s the way you 
always look at me.” 

She said it so sweetly and so shyly 
that Fenton left his egg and coffee to 
cool while he went round the table to 
take her in his arms with as much ardor 
as if it had been their marriage notice 
that had just appeared in the papers 
instead of that of somebody else. 

“Oh, Jimmy,’ Dorothy demanded 
when he allowed her breath to speak, 
“aren’t you glad now that I had the 
rummage sale? 
was that hat and frock that first attract- 
ed Mr. O’Halloran’s attention to Mari- 
etta, and isn’t it worth while to feel 
that we’ve made two other people as 
happy as—as we are?”’ : 

And Mr. Fenton, with unmistakable 
sincerity, signified his belief that it 
certainly was. 


son 


IN THE BALANCE 
By ALDIS DUNBAR 


Tue mighty chair 


Ages to come, and eons passed while 
Mean less than floating films of gossamer 
When fair to-day and yesterday spell out 


1 of centuries on which th 


is world is hung, 
yet the stars were young, 
to you and me, 
Eternity! 


I’m positive that it, 
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NEW 7 
American // 
Queen bf 


Extension /* 
Bracelet 


The newest thing 
in bracelets. Handsome 
10 and 14 Karat Gold, 
and im 1-20 rolled plac fn N 
the richest and most pop.lar 
designs of the year. The A.ncr- 
ican Queen Is the first ana only 
perfect extension bracelet. It has 3 ee 
10 Steel springs to rust aud no clasps FSS < 
or hinges to get out of order, but can be x bed et 
extended easily and simply from 144 to 6 eS e 
inches—to fit any wrist. Ask your dealer to- & 
day to show you the fashionable designs in Qe 
American Queen Bracelets. Nearly all jewelry 
and department stores have them, but if you can- 
not examine them at your own dealer's 


Send the Coupon for our™ 
Beautiful Free Catalogue. 


This catalogue Mlustrates and describes all the very latest 
things {n bracelets and will be of the greatest help to you in 
proes 2 your selections. don't 
select your By ops gift 
alogue. Clip out the con 
dealer has ‘Awaric an Queen Bracelets, and mail {t to day. 


Look for this Trade-mark 


Unless the bracclet bears this mark and name, 
“The American Queen,” it is not a genuine 


BS American Queen 


Every American Queen Bracelet is accompanied a 
written guarantee that if {t wears out or breaks at Sic 
for any reason, we will give you a new one free ofall c 


No. 701, Plain . . . $4.0 
No. 704, Signet... ° pry 
No. 702, Half Chased . 00 
No. 705, Heart-Signet . 35, 


Clip out the Coupon and sendit at once 
for the beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 


You will be more than pleased with the 
rich, beautiful designs and artistic workman- 
ship of American Queen Bracelets and with the 
perfect satisfaction you get from its exact fit, 


HANSEN-BENNET CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, PROYIDENCE, R.T. 


Malta Suiting 


42 inches wide. Retails at 50c per yard. 

A heavy half-wool fabric, for WINTER WEAR. 
In an attractive weave with the finish of a highorieee 
worsted suiting. Eight standard shades—all fast and 


will re 
will not crock. . 

For something lighter and less expensive but equally 
as serviceable, be sure and see the popular 


Danish Cloth 
and Poplar Cloth 


the same fabric In two widths and more in demand 

than ever. Made ina great variety of shades. Cream 

a specialty. TRADE 
Uf you cannet secure these fabrics from your 

home retailer write uz, and we will tell you how 

and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & O0., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston 


and New York MARK 


Substitution is always an attempt to get a 


price at the expense of another’s fair name, 


At eg 


Let Us Send You This | 


Switch | 
On Approval 


or any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog, illustrating 
all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to buy 
and sell at big money-saving prices. 
These switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality selected 
human hair, and to match any ordi- 
nary shade, 
2oz., 20 in. Bwitch . .. . 
2 on., 22 in. Switch . . . 
2% oz., 24in, Bwitch. . . . 2.28 
Our 26 in. Wavy Stemless Switch 5.65 
Light Weight Wavy, Switch . 2.50 
Pea’ t Stemless Switch, 
22in., naturalwave . . 4.95 
if 


Send sample of your hair and 
deacribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid on ap- 
proval. It you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the amount. If not, return tous. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; write 
for estimate. 

Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on **The Proper Care 
f the Hair.” Write us to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 21 
209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair 
the World. 


(MADO-ROSA\ 


Merchants in 


A Liquid Powder. 
Indispensable with short sleeves and evening dress. In- 
stantly makes the coarsest, reddest hands, neck 
and arms a beautiful, snowy white. Apply only 
once—while dressing. 
. is a all oo 
Yot a bleach. Cannot be detected. Endorsed by 
leading phyvicia jams. Price &) cents post-paid. Send 
to-day. Money back if not entirely satisfactory. 
MADO ROSA CO., 41 C, Rochester, N. Y. 


You should have « copy 
of our catalogue, w 

we will seud on rece 

A postal card menti 
THE DESIGNE 


the art. The catal 
coutalnus many valual) 
hints. 

THE PRY ART CO. 
11 East 22 8t., N.Y. City 


on salary for a large, established 
fem to solicit and demonstrate 
“Disinfectine,"” the modern toilet 
woup, distinctly different from all 
ther soaps. No Traveling. Easy 
sales everywhere. Write for par- 


LADIES 
WANTED (eeeeaeaues 


THE DISINFECTINE CO., 717-727 S. W. St., Canton, Ohio 


UJ S INFALLIBLE 

ews» METAL POLISH 
For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, otc. Works quick andeasy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
= _ Established 18 years. S-ounce box paste, 10 cents, 


Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 Fast Washington St., Indianapells, Ind. 


__ LAWN FENCE. 


Many Styles. Sold on trial at 
wholesale prices. Save 20 
to 40 percent, Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Write to-day. 

KITSELMAN BROS. — 
Box 4, Muncie, Indiana | 
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school with a certain amount of drug- 
store experience if possible—enough to 
give him « little familiarity with the 
utensils found in a prescription depart- 
ment. This does not mean that you 
must know how to handle any of the 
preparations, but, as the professors say, 
they “haven't any ‘time to waste tell- 
ing the green student’ what a spatu- 
la is, and it saves trouble if he knows 
which is the pestle “and which is the 
mortar.’’ Understand, no experience is 
required, but it is ‘an advantage; so if 
you, being a woman, could hold a po- 
sition for a short time as assistant in 
a drug-store, it would be an excellent 
thing. If you did no more than sell 
perfumes and tooth-brushes, you could 
not help acquiring a bit of the useful 
familiarity with the ways and the tools 
of the druggist. You would hear these 
things talked about, would come un- 


consciously to know what they mean. | 


If you cannot do this, have you not an 
acquaintance with some druggist who 
will be willing to show you his prescrip- 
tion department and tell you the names 
of the most familiar parts of his chemical 
apparatus? But all this is not absolute- 
ly required. So long as you have fin- 
ished one year in any good high school 
and have passed your seventeenth 
birthday you are eligible to the schools 
of pharmacy. 

If you have a talent for business, as 
well as for putting up prescriptions, the 
business may lead to much greater 
monetary rewards. But, of course, 
this business ability is a gift in itself, 
altogether apart from the scientific 
temperament, and you may be an ex- 
cellent prescription clerk without being 
able to conduct a drug-store. A New 
York woman, a pharmacist by training, 
was the superintendent of a large drug- 
store in that city for many years, being 
fully competent to handle the business 
of the concern. Her salary, of course, 
was large. So far there are few records 
of. marked success among the women 
who have attempted owning and manag- 
ing stores; but the future may show a 
change in this. 

* A woman’s work must necessarily be 
in the larger stores. In the very small 
outlying stores of a city, or in the stores 
of small towns, the clerk is expected to 
do a great deal of disagreeable and 
heavy work besides putting up pre- 
scriptions. He must wash 
dress windows, clean show-cases, go to 
the cellar to open the huge boxes nailed 
and packed in the wholesale house. 
This is not a woman’s work, and in a 
store where it is required of the pre- 


scription clerk only men can be em- | 


ployed. But in the larger stores a pre- 
scription elerk attends to his special 
work all the time, and here a woman 
may find herself happily employed. 
Porters attend to the heavy work. 

Of course, the actual putting up of 


prescriptions is the play of the pharma- | 


windows, 


GET 


The Designer 


Free for Two Years 


Ask five of your friends to 
give you their Designer 
subscriptions, at the regu- 
lar price of 50 cents a 
year. Send them to us, 
and we will register your 
subscription for two years 
—FREE. Mention this 


offer when writing to us. 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
12-16 Vandam Street - - New York 


Now is the Time 
to Make Money 


Representing 


The Designer 


The Designer is the 
most popular of all maga- 
zines for women because 
it gives so much for only 
50 cents a year. Sub- 
scriptions are easily se- 
cured, and we pay 


Big Commissions 


Write to-day for full particulars. 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
12-16 Vandam Street - - New York 


cist. It is easy, interesting, and a com- | 
paratively small part of his (or her) 
labors. The most of the time behind 
that mysterious screen is spent in mak- | 
ing the preparations which are to enter | 
into the prescriptions «when the phy- 
sician’s orders are received. It is as if 
you kept beating eggs and whipping 
cream and sifting flour in order to be 
ready to put the ingredients of various 
recipes together. Every bottle of the 
ordained list must be filled and ready, 
for there may be a hurried time ahead 
when the prescription comes in, and 
every moment will be needed. 

Much of the school work consists of 
the practical business of the prescrip- 
tion clerk. 
ratory work in the sciences there are 
certain hours spent in a room fitted up 


just as the prescription department of a | 


drug-store would be. There the stu- 


dent works, making pills, filling capsules, 
putting up prescriptions. His com- 
pounds are carefully tested and he is 


held to account for errors, in order to | 


teach him all the necessary carefulness, 

The expenses of these courses are 
comparatively moderate. For the de- 
gree of Pharmaceutical Chemist, about 
two years’ work is required. About 
three-fourths as much time leads to 
the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. 
Either one fits the student for practical 
work in a drug-store. Sixty-five dol- 
lars a semester is the charge for tuition 
of one school—the courses covering four 
and three semesters, respectively. The 
incidentals in the way of laboratory 
fees, and so on, are small. Many stu- 
dents work their way through college 
by obtaining work in drug-stores, which 
is enough to pay their expenses, although 
it isreally too hard work for women stu- 
dents and burns the candle at both ends. 

Pharmacy is also taught by corre- 
spondence. Thirty-five dollars covers 
an entire course in this subject, includ- 
ing twenty-seven lessons and a copy of 
the “United States Pharmacopecia.’’ 

One line of work which a woman 
should be able to take up to especially 
good advantage, is the preparing of toilet 
articles. There is no reason why this 
should be looked down upon, as there is 
much need for cold creams, lotions, and 
so on which are properly compounded. 
A woman should understand the needs 
in these lines better than aman. Unless 
she is really a pharmacist she cannot 
possibly know the values of the ingre- 
dients in even so simple a preparation as 
cold cream. Certain ingredients in- 
crease the growth of hair on the face, for 
instance, while others destroy it Her 
scientifie training should enable her to 
put up a cream which might have un- 
usual advantages. She is in the line of 
discovery; she may be able to improve 
upon the established lotions. Her 
knowledge may well be turned to ac- 
count in these ways and she may, if 
she has the “commercial instinct’’ be 
able to market her preparations so as to 
make @ large amount of money from 
their sale alone. We need those prepar- 
ed by skilled hands and wise heads. 


Besides lectures and labo- | 


| goods are 
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Make that Cold 
Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely hard to heat— 
it is therefore practically closed for the winter. This room can be made the 
coziest room in the house with no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 

This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 

Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 

extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to room. 
Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 

is the best lamp for all 


The Ra P 
(4) Lamp round household purposes. 


Gives a clear, steady light. Made of 
brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest 
improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satisfac- 
tory. Every lamp guaranteed. : 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Hands Chapped? :.:: 
> we FREE 


bat just write you 
dealer's name at 
drens—anil see 
New Remar 


STANDARD 
PATTERNS 


The Simplest and Best Pattern Made 


Toilet Cream 5 


softens and beals 
tains absolutely mo sreaee. 

=, Cream 
sbeolutely free. 


hands apd face 
Send at onee your dealer's 
Large Hanatoome 905 Jar gaa & Shiener, 2 West Main St., Middletown, ¥. Y. 


fs delightful to use because M- ti 
it is light and fiaky and coo ys c 
name and get trial supply 

2be at dealers or by mail. 


There are 
None so Stylish 
None so Accurate 
None so Easy to Handle 


BAOGES 
For Society or Lodge—College or School 


Factory to you. Made to or ler in any style or material. 
vend this offer. Either of the two styles icre ! 
= neled in one or two colors and sho 


Ps) 


ters or numerals, but not more th 
{itusteation- Siver Plate $1.00 doz. 
Sample 16c., 
Sterling Sliver $2.50 daz. 


They have made the success of thousands of 
Dressmakers, both professional and amateur. 


oe eee sb ee 
b somely ilustrated catalog--* . Make Your Su Too. 
feltape aver. Satection earn They Will cess, 


=. 
ial designs a2 free. 


TUN BROS. (O., 16 Soath Ave., Rochester, ¥. Y. 


eliuleld 
prices 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 


12-16 Vandam Street, NEW YORK 


There is always another store where genuine 
sold under their right labels. j 


—- 


4 
‘S/ Dealer for \¢ 


.) 


CHENEY *¢ 


wf 


styles and colorings, are 
Rain-Repellant, and 
have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 


“Stork” Pants 


Trade-Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 


Button neatly over 
regular diape “ie 
Keep baby’s dresses 
dry and sweet. 


Made of “Stork” Sheeting — 


a rubberless, water-proof fabric, 
light as linen. Easily cleansed. 
S0ca Pair 54 4 dry goods dealer 

omen Chroughout the Umited Siate 
“STORK” SHEETING 
by th the yard, an ke oes cat $1.00. Stork" 


your dealer 

oe ste goods bt ps us 
PREE — Por your « name, Baby 
, marie of “Stork” Sheeting, at « use 
fol eax} descriptive booklet. W rite for them 
The Stork Co., Dept. 2-J, Boston, Mass. 


Alse Manw/ac turers of Stork” Absor 


roval. 


Send No Money. 


UST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mal 
™ Stem fine —_ per wit 


oz. 22-in. short 
> match. If you 
a , remit $1.50 fu ten days, or 

cus mgt . Extra shades a 
jc more. ‘gil bc postag Free beauty 

ec of hair dressing—also 


[Hatch Chickshs by Steaui 
. with the 
EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect haiching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-regalat 
ing. Thousands in use to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quiney, UL 


Send for free 
catalogue. 


LEARN CANDY MAKING AT HOME 


Our course teaches how to make 4 Ibs. of the finest candies, at 
heme, for what 1 Ib. costs at the st Success gu arantee:|. 
Complete practical course of b 
Making Outfit, sent prepak 


fon and Home Candy 


rr Agents wanted. 


Write to-day for free booklet and special money making offer. 
The ome Candy Makers, 16 Bar St. © anton, Ohio. 


Cw 


Dollies, one Centerpiece, two Collars, 
all stamped with Wallachian « lesigns, 
and Catalog of 
, and two years’ subscription to 


Patterns, - 
dogalts Fancy All for 25 Cents. ): 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D. 
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The Blacksmith of Azurite 


(Continued jrom page 343) 


I've got the paper all wrote out and 
signed for five hundred dollars, and he 
refused it. But I tell you, Billy, I'm 
goin’ to that strike!” 

They were approaching the wagon. 
The blacksmith scrutinized it keenly. 
* “You'll never get through to the king- 
dom of heaven with all that load,” he 
said. “Too much earthly plunder. 
Your wheels won't stand up.” 

“Say!”’ ejaculated Duncan eagerly; 
“Robinson would lend us the money if 
you was with me on the note—if he 


ain’t gone back to Azurite! He’s been 
here lendin’ money and buyin’ things 
cheap.” 


“Well, I suppose two paupers are 
better than one, even on a note,” agreed 
the blacksmith. ‘‘Where are we likely 
to find him?” 

“He was lookin’ 
serted cabins, 


through all the de- 
to see if there was any- 
answered 
Duncan, excitedly. “‘You go up-hill, 
huntin’, and I'll go over yonder. Holler 
if you find him first, and I'll do the same 
if I find him,” 

Abruptly left there by his partner, 
blacksmith secured his burro to the 
wagon and climbed the slope toward 
the one particular cabin that presented 
its door to the westward and its back to 
his present position. 

Thus it was that the genial-hearted 
Billy Holt was presently halted by the 
sight of a weary little youngster, in 
dusty little boots, with a thin but happy 
kitten in her lap, sound asleep on the 
doorstep of the shack, ,with the sky’s 
soft beauty upon her, as she waited in 
faith and patience till some one much 
beloved should come to give her com- 
fort and be comforted. 

He stood perfectly still, regarding the 
youngster in amazement, for the door 
of the cabin was open and the place was 
obviously empty. A prettier little 
starter toward womanhood he had never 
beheld. The gladness that rose and 
ran over in his heart was one of the 
most welcome emotions he had known 
for years. 

“Great Nero’s virtues!’ he muttered 
in excess of pleasure; and that speech 
was no less than the magical utterance 
to break the spell of slumber. 

Phyllisy awoke, one eye at a time, 
and looked at Billy hazily. She screw- 
ed one small fist into the more reluctant 
of her two brown sleepers and slowly 
began to smile upon her visitor. 

“Well, well, well!” said the black- 
smith reassuringly, ““what’s a little gal 
doing "way up here, asleep and all 
alone?” 

“Me waiting for my papa,” answered 
Phyllisy in childish confidence. ‘‘And 
me found a kitty.’’ She stroked it on 
the stomach lovingly. 

Billy said: ‘“‘Where is your papa?” 

“Gone—somewhere,” replied the child, 
and for one fleeting second some baby 
fear, which she could neither interpret 


the 


£ 
* 


9 This summed up the justific ation | 
and defense of every man to whom the 


tase of little Miss Dwight had be en | 
; : presented. In a way it was logic— 

nor retain, possessed her little heart and uel. Harsh. logic—that eae 
made her cast one timid glance within debate : d no| 


Billy said: ‘The strike! Great Nero’s| 
Virtues! Say, Duncan, I ain’t going.’’ | 

“You mean you're quitting me, right | 
here now? you won't go?” said Dun-| 
ean, in utter unbelief. “You'll give it | 
all up and mose vy bac k to Azurite pind 
for the sake of a kid?’ 


the shack. 
Billy thought of something pleasant, 
“Well, now, don't you want to sit on 
my knee and tell me all about it while 
we're waiting?” he inquired. 
Phyllisy said that she did. He 
therefore sat down on the step where she 
had been, and not only enthroned her 
on his dusty knee, but also pressed her 
snugly against his faded shirt. 
He said to the child: “‘My 


“That's a brief synopsis of my inten-| 
tions,’ agreed the blacksmith, “I'm | 
going back home, and I’m going to take 


name is this youngster nes “hott 

Uncle Billy. What's your little name?" ode sp atta Rte for better or} 

‘Phyllisy Dwight,” replied the young- Duncan said: “Oh, get out!” To! 
ster promptly, in her old-fashioned baby this he added: “I. always said ae A 
utterance, “That's all—just Phyllisy crazy, Billy, anyhow. Don't you know 
Dwight. you can’t make no decent livin’ in your 

“That would be an awful fancy name snide old shop, poundin’ iron? The 
if a young lady lived up to it,” said business ain't no good.”” | 
Billy—‘real pert and skirtswitchy, that “I know,” said Billy; “it’s IT, man 
is, but I guess it’s all right for a little that ain't much account. 1 ain’t a real 
gal that wears boots. And what about sood blacksmith, I know that. I ain't 


your papa? real good at anything, but such as I am, 


“He never waked up,” answered I'm going back to my stand.” 
Phyllisy, childishly grave. ‘‘He’s gone ‘*Well—go it!’’ Duncan said. ‘But 
’way.”’ She added irrelevantly: “I yike say, Billy, what abgqut. the note for 
nice Uncle Billy.’ Robinson? He says if you'll sign it 


The light that kindled in Billy's eye 
outstripped the words he might have 
spoken, and then he was abruptly in- 
terrupted. An impatient man came 
hurrying around the corner of the cabin. thing except a petition to 
It was Duncan. He had been making poundmaster,”’ Billy 
certain promised disturbances for nearly ly. “Got it here?’’ 
ten minutes, allin vain. Duncan produced the slip of paper 

“What's eatin’ you, Billy?’ he de | from his pocket, together with a pen 
manded somewhat warmly; “I’ve been | and a very much besmeared and drip- 
hollerin’ my head off. It’sallrightwith | ping bottle of ink which he had car- 
Robinson. Put down that kid and ried all about in his search for Billy. 
come on in a hurry.” Billy placed Miss Phyllisy upon the 

Billy arose with Phyllisy held upon step while he held the note against the 
his arm. “‘Who is this little young- side of the house, in the fast-failing light 


with me he'll let me have the five hun- 
dred. I'll eount you in for half of any- 
thing I strike.” , 
“Oh, that’s all right. I'll sign any-| 
run me for 
assured him grave- 


ster?” he said to hisfriend. ‘‘Howdoes | and indorsed it with his name. Dun- 
it come she’s here alone?” can’ threw the now useless ink bottle 
“Why she’s just Dwight’s kid, that’s down upon the ground, much to Phyl- 
all,” said the miner. ‘He come two lisy’s delight. 
weeks ago and croaked here yesterday. | “You don't know what you may be 
Nobody knows what to do with the givin’ up,’ he said, argumentatively. 
youngster. No one wants to take her “You've sunk a lot of money in our 
along—can’t do it. I heard she'd | grub-stake and outfit, and you know 
went with somebody. Everybody was | | ain't in a fix to give it back; and we 
sorry enough—but it ain’t any business both know I may never strike nuthin’. 


of ours. You don’t want to sacrifice everything 
like this!" 

“You put all the sacrifices through a 
threshing-machine, Duncan,"’ answered 
the blacksmith, ‘‘and you'll generally 


find that what comes out is pretty good 


You’d better put her down 
and come along.”’ 

The blacksmith looked at his com- 
rade intently. 

“You don’t mean her parents are 
both clean out of it. and every one in 


Karny going off and leaving this child pay-stuflf after all. Don’t you worry 
here alone?” he said, incredulously. about any sacrifice for me. You go on. 
“Ww hy, no set of men could do that!’ You're weleome to my share of the 

“Nobody looked at it just that way,’ urub-stake, outfit and luck when you 
admitted Duncan; “but what in hun- get tothe strike. You may do better 
der could they do with her, out on the ilohe. I'm satisfied. Come on.” He 


took the child. 


road, or after they got to the diggin's’ 
They went down 


Somebody may stay here and give her a 
home. We 


to the wagon where 


awaiting further 


can’t be bothered—the the donkey was sleepily 
load's too heavy y as itis. And besides, orders. And here the two men parted 
she couldn’t stand the life. She'd die with a handshake of friendship and a 


brief “So long!” that was fated to be the 
final word between them. 
(To be continued.) | 


It takes a woman to raise a kid—and 


what kind of women are goin’ to thi 
strike?” 
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Shirt 


ome Women 


TRADE- 
MARK 


No Buttons. 


No Trouble. 
Patent N 528,999 


550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life 
preserver, No child should be with- 
It affords full protection to 
lungs and abdomen, thus peer ent- 
ing colds and coughs, s9 Fatal to 
hes 


a great many children. Get the 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any un- 
progressive dealer may say. 
if he doesn't keep it write to us. 

Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. (We want it accessible to all the world. 


Made also in 
all sizes for 


Misses and 
Women 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted 
and fits so snugly to the form that it 
prov és particularly effective in guardin 
rom cold and protecting the health a 
invalids, those enfeebled by 
others who ure delicate. 


wy "* RUBENS & MARBLE 


The oss ns 


Beware of 
Imitations ! 


The Genuine 
Rubens Shirt 
has the name 


“Rubens” 


stamped on every garment. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, 
merino(half wooland half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk,to fit from 
birth to any age. Sold at dry-goods 
stores. Circulars, with price-list, free. 


102 Market Street, Chicago 


age, or 


Cold Weather Protection 


_to throat and lungs from the raw damp days of Winter and 
Spring, nothing equal: a > 


PHOENIX MUFFLER 


You know that a muffler of the right sort is an necessary to neck and 
chest as rubbers to the feet—and the Phoenix Muffler is the right sorta 
better, handsomer, more stylish muffler than you ever saw before. It'sa 
radically Feit oe nue a neat scarf and ror waist ector that 
wie am yes of our patent fastening, snugs up A rae amnooth 
to the nec’ saeige in welcome contrast to the fashionless, sweater-like 
affairs of the past. 
The Phoenix needs no scarf pin to hold it in place it, won ‘tdip | 
down _in front exposing the throat, nor bunch up in the back 
to spoil the fit of the outer garment. 
Ina word it's what you'd pick out anywhere for its neatnes:, 
chic and style, for its comfort, fit andutility. Itisa luxurious necessity 
for driving, automobiling and street and evening wear. 
In Tasteful Holiday Boxes it is an ideal gift—not expensive but 
azure of appreciation one one will serve a useful purpose every day. 
Made for men, women anc i children, in red, navy blue, eky blue, gray, black, white and peak Seay 
shade of every color; best silk’ a mercerized yarn or Australian wool; at dry goods and 
department stores, and haberdashers. Ask your denler for the Phoenix. Look for 
the name Phoenix on every muffler. If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name and 50c with collar, measare, statin color desired, silk finish or wool, 
and whether men's, women’s or children’s size. 


_Phoenix Knitting Works, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


In Xmas Boxes 
suitable for gift giving, 
50 cents. 


———$——_——— 


Tooth Paste cleans and preserves the teeth. 
Endorsed by thor wemmct ee In tubes con- 
venient and economical, For sale at best stores or 
direct 25c. Send 6c stamps for trial tubeand book. 
DENTACURA Co.,, 211 nt ing Street, > Newark, N.J. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE : 


at your home. — a limited time we will =, free, for advertising 
purposes, 96 mus! lessous for beginners or advanced pupils on 
either Piano, oa n, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Sight Singing. 
Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of post- 


We tench by mail only and guarantee success. Established 
age and the music you wi, Trias had. eard pe rour school before. Wats tedkas* for bookict, tasting 
seven years, Hundreds write eae el 


sce Or au SIC, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


ling, fast beautiful colors. Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c 
Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Ml. 


nials and free tuition blank. Address: U. 5. 


Color Silk, Wool, Cotton and Mixed Goods at one bo! 
er package. Write for free pooklet--How to Dye, 
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~ BURPEE’S SEEDS 
GROW! aisiness Grows: 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more seeds than ever 


before in any one year and in 1908 we shall selleven 
more. You will understand “the reasons why” when 


mu“ BURPEE’S NEW 
FARM ANNUAL FOR 1908 


This complete book, bound in lithographed covers 
and containing also six superb colored plates 
painted from nature, is Yours for the asking, 
provided you have a garden and will mention 
where you saw this advertisement. It is an elegant 
book—the best seed catalog we have yet issued—and 
offers some most remarka- 
ble “New CREATIONS” in 
Vegetables and Flowers, 
which can be obtained only 
direct from us. 

Many 4 winter's evening 
can be spent profitably in 
planning your garden, bya 
careful study of this book. 
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Women of Affairs 


(Continued from page 344) 


interests of the bill, which had the 
warm support of President Roosevelt 
and Commissioner Neill of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, a deplorably small 
sum, was finally appropriated by a 
politely apathetic committee, and after 
many delays the investigation is now 
actually under way. 

The club-women, being a unit on 
the subject of Civil Service reform, 
eould find no fault with the Depart- 
ment of Labor for its selection of 
investigators from the Civil Service 
lists, but it was rather disappointing to 
learn that none of the eligibles on the 
list knew enough about industrial con- 


do: not propose to be responsible for 
freak measures or hysterical law-making 
They cannot be accused of meddling 
with affairs which do not very directly 
concern them, since nearly all their 
efforts have been in the direction of 
reforms affecting the home, children, 
schools, and social conditions generally. 

An interesting piece of legislative 
work has been undertaken by the Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Clubs, an organi- 
zation of forty thousand women. Cer- 
tainly when forty thousand women agree 
that a certain law is needed in the 
community their opinion is entitled to 
respect. . The California women have 
agreed that the age of majority for 
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Helps Along the Way : 


£6.dechu. 
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You want it for Christmas! 


Scientific sound reproduction is perfect in the 
Zon-O-Phone. ‘The faintest tones of voice and 


Shall we send you a copy? 
If you appreciate Quality | 


One dollar will be paid for each item appearing in these columns. Slips or coupons will not be 
in Seeds you will say Yes! 


necessary, but the name and address of the sender must be plainly written on the first page of / 


ditions to be entrusted with the pro- 
eVéry contribution sent. Unavailable material will not be returned. 


women should be raised from eighteen 


If so, write to-day—do 
not put off and possibly for- 


get until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


The Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
BURPEE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 10 Gis. 


Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 
Carnations 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
90 days from seed, large, 
double, iy eee and ‘sc 
colors. All ts with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for 0c. post- 
id. Will make 5 love- 


3 


garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 
Catalogue for 1908 
—Greatest Book of Novr- 
elties—Flower and Vege- 
b . Bulbs, Plants, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


S, PLANTS, 
Shru 


OUR SEEDS 


Roses, Bulbs, Vines, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES have been the 
standard of excellenee for over 
half a century. The best are 
always most satisfactory In re- 
sults, We mall ~paid, 
Seeds, Roses, Plants, Bulbs, 


Vines, ete., and guarantee | 


safe arrival and satisfaction 

—larger by express or freight. 

% choice collections cheap in 

Bieuent 165-page Ontnlogas 

‘ Slegan page Catalogue 
FREE. Send for it to-day and 

see what values we give for a little money. 4 years, 
44 greenhouses. 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 1, PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


grow them 
by the million. To 
prove 7 are healthy and 
vigorous we offer 6 fine Spruces 2 yr. 
old FREE to property owners. Mail 
expenseSct., which send ornot, A en 
al will bring them. Catalogue free. 


Gardner Nursery Co., Box 54, Osage, Iowa. 


GARDEN AND FE. 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 19¢ 


ES VICK’ ONS 
FREE a fipahe bia B ot N.Y. 


y beds of flowers for your | 


posed inquiry. A special examination 
had to be held, and for one reason and 
another this could not be done until 
last July. Some three hundred and 
fifty applicants presented themselves 
for examination, and a committee of 
three supposed experts were appointed 
by the Civil Service Commission to 
select from this formidable number the 
required investigators. The committde 
reported forty eligibles but, melancholy 
to relate, the Department of Labor dis- 
covered that the committee itself was 
uninformed in labor matters, especially 
on the subject of child labor, and was, 
therefore, not qualified to pass judg- 
ment on the examination papers. An- 
other committee had to be appointed 


.and another selection of investigators 


made. ‘The inquiry into the conditions 
of the five million women and the dis- 
puted number of children -working in 
the factories, shops, mines and fields of 
the country has at last begun, thanks to 
the energy and patience of the women 
and the sympathetic cooperation of the 
Department of Labor. 

Interest in legislation has increased 
mightily among American women in the 
last ten years. There is hardly a State 
Legislature now in session which has not 
under consideration froni one to half a 
dozen ‘‘women’s bills.” Legislators 
are getting used to this new element in 
politics, and many thoughtful ones are 
freely acknowledging the value of 
women’s activities in  publie work. 
They acknowledge, also, the wisdom 
of most of the measures advocated by 
organizations of women, 

The federated clubs in almost every 
State have legislative committees, on 
which are placed the most intelligent 
and broad-minded members, with often 
& woman lawyer or two to keep the 
others free of legal pitfalls. These com- 
mittees exercise, as a rule, a commend- 
able degree of cautious conservatism in 
their work, Usually proposed legisla- 
tion is thoroughly discussed by the in- 
dividual clubs before being referred to 
the committee at all, and even after it 
has reported favorably the women like 
to have their bills approved by author- 
ized legal authorities. The club-women 


to twenty-one. The present law, which 
obtains almost everywhere in the United 
States, says that a man is a minor until 
he is twenty-one, but that a girl reaches 
the age of discretion at eighteen. This 
is, of course, founded on the old theories 
that a woman matures earlier than a 
man because there is not as much of 
her to mature; that her sole and only 
object in life is matrimony, and that 
eighteen is old enough for any girl to 
become a wife. Our confidence in these 
theories has been pretty generally 
shaken lately, but the old laws remain. 

One woman in five in this country is 
working for her living, or at least she 
works for a certain term of years before 
marriage. She has many considera- 
tions besides the one important subject 
of matrimony. 

Secretary Gates, of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, first called 
the attention of the California women to 
the disadvantages of the shorter term 
of minority for girls. He pointed out 
to them, for example, that insurance 
policies were usually made out in favor 
of minor children, and that the daugh- 
ters of a family are not infrequently de- 
barred from benefiting, while their broth- 
ers, & year or more their seniors, are 
benefiting. There are many other way: 
in which boys are protected three years 
longer than their sisters. A girl of 
eighteen may make a bad marriage 


secretly, or against her parents’ will, 


thereby blighting her whole life. A boy 


of eighteen is protected against such 4 
The girl may contract to 
work under conditions menacing her 
In case of 
accident or death her parents would 


catastrophe. 
health, or even her life. 


have no power to recover damages. 


The boy is under parental control until, 


he is twenty-one. 

All this has been discussed by the 
club-women of California. A special 
committee was appointed to gather 
data, and the result in the form of 8 
printed pamphlet went to every club 
in the State. With the assistance of 8 
learned judge of San Francisco the case 
for the girl of eighteen has been embodied 
in a strong brief which, in due time, will 
be presented to the State Legislature. 


Frat-IRon Wax5R 


To wax flat-irons 
melt equal parts of paraffin and bees- 
wax, dip into it thicknesses of blot- 
ting-paper, placed together. When 
the wax is absorbed, let the blotter 
cool, and stitch into muslin. C. D. 


BetTweEeN the outside and the filling 


of my iron-holders, I slip a little square 
of sheet asbestos, and it is surprising 
to see what a difference it makes in 
keeping the hand cool. One of my 
iron-holders is made twice as long as 
usual with the asbestos on the side 
toward my hand and the padding in 
the center; then I have caught the 
two ends on one side and tacked them 
to the middle, which makes a good 
way to protect my hand from the 
heat of the iron. Mrs. V. A. W. 


you have soiled a silk or wool 
dress, coat or wrap, cover thickly 
with potter’s clay (Fuller's earth) and 
lay it away for twenty-four hours. 
If at the end of that time you find, on 
shakingit out well, that all grease-spots 
and dirt are not removed, repeat the 
process. It will surely and effective- 
ly do it. A waiter in a restaurant 
spilled a dish of gravy on the white 
satin lining of a new gray tailor-made 
gown, and I entirely removed all 
traces of it by the above process. 
For grease on wooden floors, etc., wet 
the clay and spread on thickly over 
night. Next day, if not entirely 
eradicated,- repeat. The second ap- 
plication is seldom necessary. 


A. E. H. 


Anyone is likely to have an accident 


by spilling ink on the carpet. If you 
do, never touch it with a rag, but 
get a cup of table-salt and pour it over! 
the ink, until it is completely absorbed 
and the salt remains white on top. 
Leave it on until entirely dry, then 
scoop it up. If a spot remains, wet 
with water and cover it again with 
salt and leave until dry. This proc 
ess will entirely remove the ink 
stains. "Mrs. F. J. S. 


Tue FOLLOWING is an excellent, well- 


tested recipe for dressing over any 
kind of cloth goods excepting white. 
It can be used to clean old coats and 
dresses, or in making over old goods, 
and is equally godd when used on 
new cloth to prevent spotting from 
rain. ‘Take one large potato to a pint 
of water, wash and grate, skin and 
all. Cover with the water and let it 
stand half an hour to settle most of 
the starch, Strain off the clear liquor, 
elean your goods from all spots, and 
sponge with a clothes-brush, from top 
to bottom, with the potato water. 
When cleaning a coat, waist or skirt 
with a lining, sponge and press the 
lining first. Miss M. C. G. 


To CLEAN Somep Wuirrk Furs—The 


following is an excellent way to clean 
soiled white lamb or Thibet furs: Take 
the muff or any other fur and put 
it into a pillow-case together with 
one pint each of oatmeal and flour. 
After having tied it carefully, rub the 
fur just as if you were washing it, 
keeping the flour on it as much as 
possible. | After having rubbed for 
about half an hour, take it out and 
look at it. If not clean enough, put 
it back and rub it again. When fin- 
ished be careful to beat out all the 


flour. Your furs will be like new. 
OOF: 


Aw Easy Way TO Srenci.—Since read- 


ing the article on stenciling in the 
September DesiGn eR, I experimented 
alittle. I traced the design I wished 
to stencil on common foolscap paper, 
eut out the design with «a sharp- 
pointed knife, then dipped the whole 
in melted paraffin, By using the 
stencil near the fire, the paraffin will 
soften, and by pressing firmly upon 
goods will stick close enough to pre- 
vent blurring. Where coloring ts put 
in I used blotter under goods to absorb 
superfluous moisture. The coloring 
consisted of dye and mucilage. A 
novel idea for curtains for the nursery 
Noah’s Ark animals 


is to stencil j.c. B. 


around for a border. 


Small Weekly or Monthly Payments 


of musical instruments are reproduced naturally. 


You peed run no ni 
of Zon-O-Phone superi 


to prove the truth 
y 


You don’t even have to bother to write a 
letter. Just sign and mail coupon, We send 
the Zon-O-Phone to your home for a free trial 
of 48 hours with any 12 records you select! 
This will convince you that the tone is os 
sweeter, smoother and louder than ss 
We make terms 


others, 


to suit YOU in small > ad n 
weekly or month- Per os” 
ly payments. oF ae 
Write your naa ce 
ee 
~ 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


7A Posi ee 
Toitor uve Reliet ma 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
all affiictions of the skin. “4 
higher im price, perhaps, 
less substitutes, but @ 


reason for i.” Delightful after) 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mafied! 


on receipt of 25 
~) GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, J. 


. “> — —— PE ELS | 


Profits are greatest for 
the man who markets his 
chickens carly. Do not 
be autisfled with old, easy 
going methods. Get the 
Best equipment—produce 
the best and muke the 
most money. Write for 
our new book “ Incubator 
Whys” tolling why our 
machines turn % per cent. 
of the eggs into chickens 
and why we can do bet- 
ter for you on —_—— 
"ease ony whether in 
terested in beginners’ 
- outfit or lange machines, 


GEORGE ERTEL (0., Quiecy, TL 


BIG MONEY IN GOOD POULTRY 


Our Famous Milhook Poultry Farm 


a bigger selection of finer 
fowls this s¢ » than ever before, 
GET OUR LOW PRICES 


-ges for hatch- 
saranteed tr o Va ., Send 
to cover cost of mailing our big new 
:— ‘Poultry for Profit. 

4 J. W. Miller Company 

" Box 208 Freeport, ILL. 


BRIGHTENS 
fs Tins 
4 Knives 
atid s aoe 
; Stee 
‘ee Enamel ware 
q © >Crockery 
2 i. = 
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POLISHES 
Mirrors 
Brass 
Nickel 
Copper 
Zinc 
Aluminum 


CLEANS 
ALL SURFACES | 
Po.isHes ALt METALS | 
OUT NEITHER 


Bo 


” Wears 


y Thre Ns ee 
~NAOQLAIV CLEAVES Z 
/ DPoes / ZA 


CLEANS , 
Paint 
Woodwork 
Windows 
Marble 
Bathtubs 
Oilcloth 


SCOURS 
Pots 
Kettles 
Sinks 
Earthenware 
Refrigerators 
Ironware 


Hints to the Stout Woman — 
. 

' HE stout woman who understands | 

the value of long lines, plain 

materials, and harmony f the f 
small, necessary” adjuncts~of dress jg” 
armed with ‘a broad principle whit 
should help her to make the most of 
good points, and obliterate many of 
faulty ones. 

Fashions, like speech, were given’ 
for purposes of “concealment” as y 
as of expression, and the woman Who 
must seek to emphasize height rather” 
than breadth in her personal appearance 
is wise if she recognizes the dignity 
lent by untrimmed skirts falling in 
long, unbroken lines, and blouses in 
which all fussiness of ornamentation is 
avoided, and the fulnessis loose, rather 
than tight. : 

Speaking generally, the best 
in wraps are obtained in semi 
modes which depend upon excellence 
material, and correctness of cut 
their style. And the becomingnessof 
hat is practically assured if it is in pros 
portion to the face, graceful in its” 
curves, harmonious in color with 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good 
paying position; to secure an increase in enlary! Would 
You possess the capacity that directs and controls large 


rest of the costume and avoidance of all 
extremes. 


‘business en: 


rises! If eo, you should follow the ex 
ample of hundreds of others who have prepared them- 
selves for increase in salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book :20%,'3.2ticere 


is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and 
Business. Ittells of a systern of accounts 
by which you can learn bookkeeping quick 
ly at your own home, without loes of time 
or money. We guarantee it. It is a book 
of intense interest to thore who aspire 
to success. To advertise our School and 
to help the ambitious, we are giving this 
book away without any condition what 
ever. It ts absolutely free. Send your 
name and address and receive the book 
without cost, 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
157 B Commercial Balding, Rochester. N.Y. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear Madam: ~ - 


We want to tell you why canvassing for THe DESIGNER 
is so profitable an undertaking. The reason is, that of all maga- 
zines intended for women and the home there is none so 


attractive in the vital aspects of price and contents. 


not increase the 


We shall 
subscription rate of 50 cents a year, though 


we offer more for that price than any other magazine of the 


same character. 


THE DESIGNER is the easiest of all to sell 


because it has so many direct appeals to all women, of every 
occupation and of every age. Canvassing becomes a social pleas- 


ure, not a labor. 


If you once get started you will continue, 


because you will make money, and you will make it pleasantly. 


Why not 


write us for terms, and a canvassing outfit? 
Yours very cordially,, 
Standard Fashion Company, 
12-16 Vandam St., New York 


Skirt fashions, fortunately for the 
plump woman, have met this fall with 
marked change, fashion autocrats 
ing ushered in the long, close, ¢ 
skirt, of directoire inspiration. 
of the new models are close and ¢ 
as soft materials can make them, 
sweep the ground all around for se 
inches. Such skirts are, of colirsey 
suitable only for dress occasions, 6F 
driving. The new idea, however, seems 
to be to preserve the straight line from 
waist to hem as far as possible, and there) 
is no doubt that its influence will be felt 
in skirts of all classes and materials, 

Loose coats for street and carriage 
wear come in an almost endless variety 
of styles and fabrics. Many are charm 
ing Chinese and Japanese models of 
heavy silks, with only bands of the 
native embroideries for trimming, 
Others are built over more conservative 
lines, and are braided by hand in self 
colors. ‘The kimono sleeve, however, il 
modified degrees, is almost invariably 
used. 

Toques and hats, medium sized and 
large, will all be worn during the 
winter. In hats the lines are graceful 
and drooping, and often’ suggest thes 
Gainsborough. They are worn welle 
down upon the head, and farther backs 
from the face than they have been dures 
ing the past few séasons. 

A charming afternoon hat for wi 
with a gray-blue costume is one of th 
new satin hats of a shade to mate 
The brim, rolling a little at the front 
and side to suit the contour of the face 
is lined with blue, and bound with veeu 
vet to match, and the flowers, whieh 
form the only trimming, are pansies i 
the same shades of blue and gray, ae 
ed softly about the crown, the whole! : 

| & most charming harmony. . 3 


o 


